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Army Air Corps Hangar 
Boston, Massachusetts 
equipped with Ilg Unit Heaters 
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. .. Here’s the modern economical and highly efficient way to heat industrial 

buildings, garages, halls, etc. There is no long waiting for the temperature 

to rise—no heat wasted at the ceiling—no need for hot over-nite fires. The 
saving in fuel is very pronounced. 
... Note the range of action of the heat waves—60 to 100 feet. See how the 

aes tempered air is directed to the floor — pulled thru at low velocity and de- eo 
livered at high velocity. 

... This is Ilg Dynamic Heating—a proven Ilg principle, using live air tem- 
pered with steam or hot water; introduced in 1917, now giving satisfaction 

to more than 1,000 nationally known firms. 



























Send for illustrated bulletin of interest to every man who pays the fuel bills. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2817 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE oe e*e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2847 No. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 


| 
1 Without obligation send me a copy of the new Ilg | 
! Unit Heater Bulletin — Dynamic Heating. { 
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MORE THAN EVER 


World’s Greatest Values 


HUDSON 


Largest Selling Eight in the World 


rw 8 a> and up 


Better than 80 miles an hour—15 to 18 miles per gallon. 


119 inch and 126 inch wheelbases. 
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New 


HUDSON PRICES 


Upward of 20,000 miles on a set of tires. 


2-Pass. Coupe Winner of EVERY INTERNATIONAL CONTEST ENTERED—against 


Coupe with Rumble Seat. . . 


Standard Sedan largest fields ever represented in America, France, Poland 


ae and Australia, for SPEED, RELIABILITY, HILL-CLIMBING, FAST 
Sunsedan GET-AWAY and ECONOMY. 


Roadster 
7-Pass. Sedan 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 





See It for Beauty—Test It for Comfort and Performance 
—Buy It for Greatest Value. 


ESSEX 


A Big, Fine 70-mile-an-hour SUPER-SIX 


ww 650 and Up 


70 miles an hour and up. 








113-inch wheelbase — like a six-footer compared to a New 


flyweight. ESSEX PRICES 


Big, roomy and powerful. 





° . m ‘ 2-Pass. Coupe 
A Record maker in Get-Away, Hill-Climbing and Cuenta Get .-<. 


Reliability. Standard Sedan 


Gasoline economy never rivalled with such performance. 


Touring Sedan 


Brougham 
Challenges the world in VALUE. Sunsedan 
Roadster 
Come see what an advantageous chance to own the car All Prices F. ©. B. Factory, Detroit 





you really want. 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of medi- 
cines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 
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Parke-Davis 
Products 


for your everyday 


needs 


need Naliathlitieheaiecatches ce bac : . 
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King James I was a brave and brilliant horseman until his knees 


. 


became stiffened by 


‘rheumatism’’—the result of infected teeth, 


“Rheumatic diseases 
do abound” 


— Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act II, Se. 1 


Medical science knew little about “rheu- 
matism” when William Shakespeare wrote 
this line more than 300 years ago. Since 
then great strides have been made. 


Today the symptoms that people refer 
to as “rheumatism” are recognized by the 
doctor as signifying any one of over twenty 
separate rheumatic diseases. And most of 
these diseases differ widely in the kind of 


cause inflammation and pain. “Rheuma- 
tism” may also be a sequel to some of the 
contagious diseases, such as scarlet fever. 


A menace to the heart 


The most serious menace of the roving 
bacteria is the likelihood that they will 
attack the lining of the heart. So, when- 
ever anyone, child or adult, complains of 
indefinite wandering pains, or suffers from 


Here area few Parke- & treatment they require. swelling of the joints, a physician should 
Davis preparations ff, Rheumatic diseases range all the way be consulted without delay. 

for your personal use, e from a child’s “growing pains,” which ’ ; 

made with the same f parents are so apt to pase over lightly, It is reassuring to know that, as a result 
exacting care which i to chronic arthritis, which remorselessly = on oun conducted by — 
marks the manufac- | 1? turns its victim’s joints into chalky, rigid onttiic workers we ied lands, the physi- 
ture of Parke-Davis |} anni gi os cian of today is effectively equipped, with 


medicines: 
Milk of Magnesia 
Mineral Oil (Heavy) 
Hydrogen 
Peroxide 
Standardized 
Cod-Liver Oil 
Neko 
(Germicidal Soap) 
Shaving Cream 


Euthymol 
Tooth Paste 


Ask your druggist 
for Parke-Davis 
Products 





The cause of “rheumatism” in most of 
its many forms is infection—which means 
that disease-producing bacteria have 
gained a foothold somewhere in the body. 


Frequently these bacteria grow on an 
infected tonsil or in the root of a tooth or 
in a chronically inflamed appendix. From 
the primary site of infection they may 
travel in the blood stream to other parts 
of the body, usually the joints, where they 


knowledge and medicines, to treat “rheu- 
matism” in its many and various forms. 


7 r r 


Recognizing the tremendous importance 
of the problem, Parke-Davis scientists 
have long been engaged in bacteriological 
studies of rheumatic infections. This work 
is being actively pursued by our Research 
Laboratories in the hope of making still 
further contributions to the control of 
these diseases. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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BY ITS FRUIT 


More completely automatic than any of its famous 


predecessors, this newest model Mimeograph is a truly 


rémarkable achievement. But what it does is even more 


what counts. By its fruit you will know it. Through 
hour after hour of the working day it duplicates in rapidest 
thousands all things written, typewritten or drawn in line. 

It has no peer for speed and fineness of work. It sets a new 
high mark in mechanical duplication. Letters, questionnaires, 
charts, graphs, drawings, etc., it produces in limitless quantities. 
Yet anyone can operate it, because control is ultra-simple. Stand 

and machine are now a single unit, and the benefits are many. 

The feeder takes a full ream of Mimeograph paper. Here’s volume 
reproduction, privately done, at little cost. Manifold are its means 
of time and money saving. Get full particulars from A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 








Why 
SQUIBB’S 
Dental Cream 


COMBATS 


tooth decay 
so effectively 





IT Is NOW known that the cause of 
tooth decay is germs which gener- 
ate acids that attack the teeth. 
Your tooth-brush can’t dislodge 
them from the crevices and fissures 
of the teeth. But Squibb’s Dental 
Cream will protect your teeth 
against germ acids. It is made 
with 50% Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, a wonderful antacid. Plenty 
to penetrate crevices and render 
germ acids harmless. 

Visit your dentist and let him 
professionally clean your teeth 
and gums. Then use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream regularly and thor- 
oughly. Your teeth will keep their 
gleaming luster and remain much 
freer from decay. Get Squibb’s at 
any druggist’s. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 
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Mrs. Hoover & Bottle 
Sirs: , 

You stooped pretty low in your picturing 
of Mrs. Hoover on the title page of Time for 
Aug. 18. Your accompanying letter press ex- 
pressly quotes her as saying she got a thrill 
when her hand touched the prow of the mighty 
vessel which she used the bottle of water in 
christening. Yet you quote her words “a real 
thrill” under a picture which shows her holding 


| the basketed bottle in a setting which offers 


| quite unworthy of you. 


the observer no suggestion of a ship or any 
connection with the object for which the bottle 
was used. Basketing is commonly used on 
liquor bottles. The picture and especially your 
caption are manifesty intended to convey the 
impression that Mrs. Hoover is getting a thrill 
out of holding a bottle of liquor in her hand. 
Which puts her in a doubly embarrassing 
light, being the woman she is and occupying, 
as your own caption indicates, the position of 
“first lady” in a land where prohibition is the 
law and constitution, and her husband is the 
President. 

This is a piece of petty trickery, which is 
The petty soul who 


| inspired the trick should receive one of your 





public reprimands and perhaps some further 
treatment designed to purge. 
JosepH Ernest McAFEE 
New York City 
Mr. McAfee is entitled to his own sus- 
picions and interpretations, but such ideas 
never entered Time’s head.—Eb. 


Se 


University of Whales 
Sirs: 

Getting back to civilization from a cruise to 
Labrador had few compensations for us beyond 
the fact that we could again get a copy of 
Time. The issue of July 28, however, contains 
a story we feel bound to challenge in the inter- 
est of truth, science and ordinary justice. It 
concerns the account of Capt. Pugnet’s little 
shark-shooting trip of recent date. 

Let it be known, at any rate, that we have 
been sailing for six weeks in far northern waters, 
a group of 17 Americans of college age and up, 
and that we have several times been reduced to 


| eating whales to stave off ardenter trenchermen 


and the situation on July 4 at 3.30 would have 
been terrible—the caviar and truffles were all 
gone—had it not been for our .22 calibre rifles 
and a happily passing, enormous school (some 
might call it a university) of sportive whales 
’Twas off Cape Race, Newfoundland, and it is 
a pleasure to report that we shot and killed, 
with 17 deadly shots from as many blue-barreled 
.22 calibre guns, 17 whales, the smallest of 
which could easily outweigh the entire batch 
of Capt. Pugnet’s sharks. Our cabin boy would 
have made it 18 but his trusty rubber slingshot 


| broke as he fired and sis whale, admittedly the 


biggest of the lot, got away, though sadly 
wounded. When last seen this surviving leviathan, 
whimpering pitifully and carrying a bad weather 
helm owing to his port fin being shot away, was 
thrashing off south-east-by-south. The ‘sea was 
calm at the time, there was some slight cirre- 
cumulus cloud in the sky and the glass stood 
at 29.85, quite high for these waters. 

We have retained the empty cartridges and 
the broken slingshot for examination by capable 
ballistic and fingerprint officials, fearing that 


, is 


only one 

| Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 





Roy E. Larsen 


CirRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


some doubt may be cast on this story by lands- 
men or even by Capt. Pugnet himself, gallant 
sportsman that he is. Many of the boys skinned 
their whales but, unfortunately, much calm and 
intense heat subsequently encountered, spoiled 
these valuable souvenirs and they had to be 
jettisoned. We are hoping ardently—our eve- 
ning divine services being directed toward that 
end—that the wounded whale will be captured 
and shipped to us, parcel post collect, at Marble- 
head, Mass., General Delivery, our next stop 
He is black and answers to the name oi 
Clarence and any information leading to his 
arrest and conviction will be awarded suitably 
by the undersigned. 
Warwick M. TompkKIns 
( Master ) 
Aboard Wander Bird 
Bar Harbor, Me. 





Ogopogoes Explained 
Sirs: 

Your issue of Aug. 4 has a reference to the 
ogopogoes of Okanagan Lake and Williams Lake 
in British Columbia. 

Your readers may be interested to learn how 
the name came to be applied to these mysteri- 
ous lake-serpents. 

Some three years ago the Vancouver Board 
of Trade was on tour through the Okanagan 
Valley and at the pretty city of Vernon the 
delegates were guests of Vernon Rotarians at 
luncheon. The musical programme included a 
song “I’m looking for the Ogopogo” which has 
a swinging chorus and was originally intro- 
auced in a London musical show. We delegates 
picked up the song and decided that as we 
were in the Okanagan we might as well “look 
for the Ogopogo.” The name became populat 
and has spread all over the world. There are 
various theories as to the nature of the lake- 
serpent but the one which appeals to me is that 
it is composed of a mother otter, followed by 
her pups, swimming near the mouth of a creek 
The pups would look like the curves of a 
lake-serpent. 

RonALD KENvYN 

Daily Province 

Vancouver, B. C 


——— e 





Ambition 
Sirs: 

Thanks for turning up the item (in your 
issue of Aug. 11) about Fascist soldiers firing 
on a rescue party of St. Bernard monks. It 
did net appear in any of the dailies I read... . 

My greatest (presumably unattainable) am- 
bition as a modern woman with civilized 
tastes: to snub Mussolini. 

Arice McKinstry 

Chicago, Ill. 


pees ee ae 


No-Nation Girl 
Sirs: 

In reference to the letter and review [of 
The No-Nation Girl] in Time, Aug. 11, may I 
call your attention to two mistakes made in 
stating the plot? Allow me to quote from the 
first paragraph of chapter 5. “Cliff Dale could 

(Continued on p. 8) 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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Uncle Sam says 


LOS ANGELES POPULATION NOW 


1,231,730 


A GAIN OF 655,057 OR 113% SINCE 
1920 ++ » THIS IS 136% MORE THAN 
THE COMBINED INCREASES OF THE 
FOUR NEXT LARGEST 


PACIFIC COAST 





; re * et 
Industrial Los Angeles County 


. PoPULATION 2,199,657 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES ARE INVITED TO WRITE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FOR DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING THIS GREAT WESTERN MARKET 
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are not paid for 


... no retakes; 
no old brush- 
and-lather ‘props’ 


“I like Barbasol because of its wonderful quick, 
easy shave, without using any of the old ‘props’. 
No brush; no rub; no lather; no fuss ... And how 
clean and velvety it leaves the face! No scratching, 
scraping or digging—never a ‘retake’. For the 
fast-steppers; the man in a hurry; the fellow who’s 
going to GET somewhere— and wants to LOOK the 


part— I recommend Barbasol.”’ 


an 


RALPH GRAVES 


RY this today and find out why Barbasol Believers have 
made it the fastest selling shaving cream in the world. 
Just follow these directions and you'll follow the crowd: 
1. 2. 
3- 


You'll hardly believe the old shaving chore can be as simple 
as this till YOU try it. Barbasol makes all beards behave. 
Tough beards, wiry beards and the beards that grow on tender 
faces—all are softened instantly; come off quick; with a crisp 
ease that leaves the face refreshed. And there’s no brush, no 
rub, no lather. 

This new, different, modern shaving cream makes men 
so enthusiastic that Barbasol gets a fan mail like a matinee 
idol. Here’s one: “A pleasure and a delight . . . saves 
time; leaves my face ‘happy’,” B. C., Jr., Texas. And an- 
other: “Would not go back to the old lathering after using 
Barbasol,” W. D., Georgia. And another: “A cool, smooth 
shave . . . the perfect shaving cream,” E.R. L., Pennsylvania. 
They must MEAN it; hundreds of letters like this pour 
in all the time, unsolicited. 

Now YOU try it. When you discover that Barbasol is 


“Barbasol plays a quick, 


clean shaving part” 


Barbasol testimonials 









ag 


RALPH GRAVES, new luminary of the screen world, who 
thrilled millions in “Submarine” and “Flight,” is now starred 


with Jack Holt in “Hell’s Island.” 


meant for YOUR face, too, you'll end the daily shaving scrape 
forever—and make it a daily delight! Generous tubes 35¢ and 
65¢ at all druggists. The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


’ 


When you need a “bracer,’”’ morning, 
| noon or night, try this—slap Barbasol 
Leadtead f | Skin Freshener on face and neck. It re- 
juvenates, tingles. Man, what a pick-up! 
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Mr. C. M. Snyder is one of an experienced 

slaff of illuminating engineers maintained by 

the National Lamp Works to help you obtain 
the maximum from your lighting. 


 eageegds **the home of the bean and the 


cod’’—and all New England—Kennedy’s of 
Boston.is known for smart, up-to-date fashions in 
men’s clothing. And its lighting is as modern and 
up-to-date as its styles. 

When Mr. John White, manager of the store, be- 
came interested in better lighting, no half-way 
measures satisfied him. He wanted the very best. 
As his first step, he had the show window reflectors 
spaced closely over each window and every reflector 
equipped with a MAZDA lamp of sufficient wattage 
to overcome daylight reflections. And that the full- 


Kennedy’s Wher Light 


is the master 
merchandiser . . 


est benefits might be reaped from this new selling 
force, he ordered the window display lighting sys- 
tem to be kept on both day and night. 

Then, within the store, he had adequate, com- 
fortable, seeing light installed. That made every 
department look smarter, more up-to-date and 
more inviting. To assist customers in selection, 
and to help make shopping easy, he increased the 
light in show cases; and he had lighted wall dis- 
play recesses and convenient Daylight color- 
matching units put in along the aisles. Kennedy’s 
customers appreciate all these shopping aids and 
they show it by buying. 

Like Kennedy’s, many other of Boston’s better 
merchants look to C. M. Snyder, of the New Eng- 
land Division of the National Lamp Works, Boston, 
for assistance on all lighting problems. To render 
this consultation service promptly, accurately— 
and without cost or obligation—is the duty of Mr. 
Snyder and similar engineers located with Sales 
Divisions of the National Lamp Works in all parts 
of the country. Avail yourself of their specialized 
ability—-whether you plan either immediate or 
future improvements in your lighting. A letter to 
Department 154, National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, will 


bring you a call from the engineer nearest you. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 





MAZDA 


GENERAL @Bi A 


LAMPS 
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ON WAVES OF CHECKS... 


P PF billions of checks . . . representing hundreds of bil- 

lions of dollars—these are the waves of finance on 

’ which American commerce is annually borne. 
Mounting high in this ever moving sea are checks 


that bear the distinctive wavy lines of La Monte Na- 


of the leading banks of the country. 

These leaders choose La Monte checks for their 
safety . . . strength . . . dignity. They know that in 
placing La Monte checks in the hands of their cus- 
tomers they are putting into circulation checks that 
speak with authority— checks that build goodwill 
and respect for them and their clients. 

You, too, may ride the crest of the waves of com- 


merce with La Monte checks. Ask your bank for them. 


r ; 
The wavy lines instantly identify NATIONAL SAP E TV PAw'tr R 
La Monte National Safety Paper — FOR CHECKS 


the STANDARD in check papers. 








tional Safety Paper—the preference of sixty per cent 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. | 
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not have been called a northerner.” He was pur- 
posely created a composite. His mother a “lux- 
ury loving daughter of a plantation owner of 
the traditional grand style.’ His father was 
from Pennsylvania. Cliff spent about half of 
his time in the south with his uncle, thus he 
was both by inheritance and environment about 
half and half. It has been my observation also 
that northern men are more apt to look askance 
at the dusky beauties of the South. Also, accord- 
ing to Freud, a young man from the North 
would not have fallen, thus, from grace. | 
might. add, irrelevantly, that J am a Northerner 
by birth and tradition. I am originally from 
Bismarck, N. Dak. My great-grandfather was 
a personal friend of Lincoln and outfitted a 
company with his own resources in the Northern 
army. Relatives and friends still reside in 
Bismarck. 

The second mistake was this: Precieuse 
did not commit suicide. “. . . In the agony of 
her grief, the white had striven to reassert 
itself. But now, as she threw her body for- 
ward and felt herself falling, even in that in- 
stant, the black finally triumphed. 

“Instantly the fear of a  suicide’s death 
stiffened the grip of her strong fingers on 
the willow branch. 

“Too late. The brittle willow branch 
snapped. With a wild scream she fell, claw- 
ing at the crumbling bank, into the silent mo- 
tionless water.” So you see—on the theory 
that a Negro never commits suicide—unless 
living in an unnatural environment such as 
cities—Precieuse did not commit suicide. 

The No-Nation Girl has both made us some 
very good friends and lost us some _ friends 
also. .. 

VioLeT ASHLEY WALL 
(Mrs. Evans Wall) 
Pond, Miss. 
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Mr. Muchenberger’s Way 
Sirs: 

| have been reading a great deal, of late, 
in your columns on “SPEND UNTIL IT 
HURTS” (Time, Aug. 18). I have a little 
suggestion to make in furthering the aims of 
such an enterprise, which if you think worthy, 
publish in your columns. 

As an employe of the Muchenberger Bros. 
Wallpaper and Paint Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
I, with other employes were called together 
one eve by our President, Mr. Leo Muchenberget 
to receive not a lecture, but a_heart-to-heart 
talk on the present economic condition — of 
our great and vast country, such as the avail 
able markets, present low prices on some ol 
our most needed commodities of every day 
living, overproduction, and what not. Summing 
up the situation, Mr. Muchenberger stated we 
were not spending enough money, not buying 
sufficiently—saying we should spend more and 
until it hurt for the necessities of life. 

Blessed Pat he was aware of the fact we 
were spending all we were earning for the 
existence that all are entitled. But—he has 
gone further, to each of his employes in four 
branches: namely, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Oklahoma City, Okla., and Houston, Tex.. 
he presented the sum of $30 to be spent immedi- 
ately, at once, if not sooner, on the purchase 
of some necessity, as food, clothing, fuel, etc.. 
ANYTHING, with the idea in mind of creating a 
purchasing power. 

Sounds fishy, doesn’t it, Mr. Business Man? 
No, quite to the contrary. The only strings 
attached, if they may be termed so, were, first. 
that each employe might spend this sum as he 
saw fit EXCEPT this sum must not be used as 
the first payment of any article on the install- 
ment plan; secondly, that each employe present 
him with an itemized statement of all purchases. 

Such a proposition, of course, cost Mr. 
Muchenberger a huge sum of money. But don't 
you think he has the right idea to stimulate a 
buying power and business in general? 

Just imagine, if each employer in the U. S. 
presented his employes, not $30, but say $5, 
$10, or $15—what a buying medium it would 
create under the plan as outlined. Surely by 
all industries joining in such an_ enterprise, 
some of this new business would revert either 
directly or indirectly. It is beyond a reason- 
able doubt it would be a change from the old 
battle cry of hard times. 

Think it over Mr. Editor, Mr. Public, Mr. 
Business Man. Now let’s hear from someone 
else. 

Tuomas F. WELLS 

Kansas City, Kans. 
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These men said We EGS 
only four times last year! 


Come and see how they 
exploded the good-looks of 


246 samples of crude oils. 


AST year 250 samples of good 


crude oils from all over the 
country applied for a job in mak- 
ing Mobiloil. Most of them looked 
good. Do you want to see why 246 
of them had to find a job some- 
where else? 

While most oil-making begins at 
the crude oil well, the making of 
Mobiloil begins with your engine. 
The men in charge of the Mobiloil 
model refinery where crudes are 
tested have in mind specifications 
for a finished lubricant. These speci- 
fications have been developed from 
a thorough study of the needs of 
your engine. On their work in this 
model refinery depends the selec- 
tion to make that oil. 

Not a single important crude oil 
field comes into production any- 
where in the world without a sample 
being sent to the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany. In 1929, 250 “crude” samples 
were received at the Paulsboro 
laboratory for test and analysis. 


But after careful study of these 





It has 
wider distribution than any other oil, in 
America and throughout the World... 
Your Mobiloil dealer has the famous 
Mobiloil Chart which shows the grade of 
Mobiloil recommended for your car. 


Mobiloil is always easy to get. 


Motor oil is made—not found! 
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“crudes” under working conditions, 
the Mobiloil technical staff last 


year found only four “crudes” 
which qualified for use even in a 
limited way! 

What became of the 246 “crude” 
samples that were rejected? 

Someone is buying them—buying 
them in quantity. If you are not 
using Mobiloil, you may be getting 


an oil made from one of them 


Why Mobiloil fits your engine 


In their 64 years of refining experi- 
ence, the makers of Mobiloil have 
data on thousands of “crudes.” 
When you ask for the grade of 
Mobiloil recommended for your 


at 8:30, D.S. T., from 


Mobttloil 


The famous Mobiloil Concerts are broadcast each Wednesday evening 
..+ WEAF and 29 associated N. B. C. stations. 











A section of the model Mobiloil refin- 
ery. Here “crudes” are tested under 
working conditions. Last year alone, 
over 250 “crude” samples were sub- 
mitted for test. Only four were found 
that had suitable properties for certain 
grades of Mobiloil. 
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car, you can rest assured about the 
quality of the “crude” it was made 
from. But more important to your 
engine, you can be sure of the suit- 


ability of the finished oil and of 


‘the process it was made by. 


If you want to keep down hard 
carbon deposits in your engine— 
if you want your oil to last under 
fast driving, if you want your valves 
to be free from sticking or gum- 
ming, and if you want to reduce en- 
gine wear — choose the lubricant 
made to fit your engine by the 
world’s leaders in scientific lubrica- 
tion. Choose Mobiloil. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











AUTHORITIES 
ON THE BUSINESS 


CYCLE SAY THATS. 
/S THE TIME 
TO BUO/LD 








EEN, far-sighted business authori- 

ties could... and did... predict 
exactly what happened last November. 
They could . . . and did... predict 
pretty much what is going on in busi- 
ness now. They can...and do... fore- 
cast what the business conditions of the 
next year or more are likely to be. 
There is nothing mystic about it. Busi- 
ness still travels in fairly definite cycles, and a definite result follows a definite 
cause within a definite period of time. 


If you study those cycles of business, you soon see that there is a time to be 
conservative and a time to be progressive; a time to expand and a time to be 


careful; .. . and there is, just as surely a time to build. 


Business authorities say that this is the time to build. Costs of construction are 
down. Many materials are at pre-war prices. Labor is plentiful, and willing 
to do better and faster work than in years. Architectural and engineering skill 
is abundant. Credit is easy, if you want to borrow. Bond markets are good, 
if you want to finance. 


If your company is going to need new buildings any time in 
the next three or four years... this is the time to get them. 


The Robertson Company . . . with a staff of engineers skilled in industrial 
building design; skilled in the prevention of corrosion in roofs and walls; 
skilled in the reduction of building-maintenance costs; skilled in the scientific 
daylighting of buildings; skilled in positive, measured ventilation . . . will be 
glad to offer you its recommendations on any of these 

subjects. Write about your plans. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Big End First 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 11, p. 21, is shown a mechani- 
cal hen et al. The hen is about to deliver an 
egg to the young lady. The egg is being de- 
livered small end first. I have seen many hens 
deliver eggs, always big end first. How come? 


J. G. Wess 


Richmond, Va. 


Egg-watcher Webb is correct, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in error—Ep. 


o~ 


W9OXAP Not Commercial 
Sirs: 

I have read with considerable interest your 
account of “Television Leaves the Laboratory” 
contained in the Aug. 25 issue of Time. It is 
not strictly accurate to classify the program as 
a commercial television service because there will 
be nothing of commercial nature broadcast over 
The Daily News television station WoXAP. 

Mr. McDougall is interested in television. He 
is interested in bringing before the public some 
of the problems which must be solved to make 
television of practical use in the homes. The 
arrangement for Libby McNeill & Libby to 
sponsor a program on WMAQ which will like- 
wise be sent out over WoXAP does not extend 
beyond the first program. All experimental work 
will be carried out by The Daily News and the 
cost will be borne by The Daily News, not by 
any outside organization. 

We have no desire to “circumvent the rules” 
and will operate the station strictly in accordance 
with the policies outlined by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 








WiiirAM S. Hepces 

President 
WMAQ, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Diane 


Lassman & Zarakov 
Sirs: 

I read with interest the article ‘Zakelo’s 
Tragedy,” in Aug. 11 issue of Time. It directly 
contradicts the article which appeared in the 
Hartford Courant of Aug. § which I am enclos- 
ing. According to the newspaper clipping “Al 
Lassman” was a guest at the camp taking the 
rest cure and not a counsellor nor was he paid 
for his services. Will Time kindly verify which 


is correct. 
H. C. Hartwe ty 
Hartford, Conn. 
For services rendered Camp Zakelo, the 
late Al Lassman was to have been paid 
$200.—Eb. 


Bojacks 
Sirs: 

Your excellent article entitled “Big Dick’s 
Plans” under heading Education, Aug. 18 issue; 
I wish to enter correction. 

The term ‘“‘bo-jack”’ originated in 1901 at Lake 
Forest Academy during which time I was attend- 
ing this school. This term was used to designate 
all first year boys and has since that time been 
generally in use at this wonderful school. . . . 

Rospert W. TANSILL 








Chicago, II, 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
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bf» OAKLAND EIGHT 
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PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


She Jirst ride thrill endures 


The engineers who created the Oakland Eight 
had as their objective an order of performance 
that would impress the most widely experienced 
motorist. How completely they attained it you 
will learn during your very first ride. For 
Oakland will thrill you with its store of power, 
its amazing swiftness, its sensitive response. 


Moreover, as an Oakland owner, you will find 
that this “first ride” thrill endures—that there is 
true delight in every mile of travel behind Oak- 
land’s extraordinary 8-cylinder en- 
gine, which yields a full horsepower 
for every 37 pounds of car weight. 


Unquestionably much of the marked 


$895 


AND UP 


SVPERILOR 
PEAFORMANCE 


enthusiasm among Oakland owners is due to 
this consistently superior performance. But 
owners also derive much satisfaction from the 
smart styling of Oakland’s bodies by Fisher— 
from the discriminating taste revealed in its 
lustrous colors, tailored mohair upholstery and 
fine car appointments—from the comfort, safety 
and durability of its wood-and-steel coachwork. 


Go to an Oakland-Pontiac dealer and arrange for 
your first ride. Drive this outstanding Eight by 
General Motors. You willthen know 
what to expect during all the years of 
dependable service that await you 


in the car with superior performance. 


Available in seven body types. All prices f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus de- 
livery charges. For an interesting booklet describing the design of the 
Oakland Eight write to the Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Michigan. 





State Republican Party for President of | 
WW H O || the United States in 1920. g 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University, New 
York, Distinguished educator and pub- 
licist. The candidate of the New York 











snitc JC)SCENTURY ean 


HERE’S only one low-level pass 
through the Appalachian Mountain 


chain that separates the Atlantic sea- 
board from the Mississippi Valley basin. 
This gives the 20th Century Limited a 
unique water level route for nearly a 
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thousand miles, insuring comfortable 
overnight travel. And this makes the 
Century the overwhelming choice of 
thousands of business executives who 
place a high value on a good night’s 
sleep between business appointments. 


THE 20-HOUR FLEET 


New York to Chicago 
1.45 p.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 
2.45 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 
4.00 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
5.00 p.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 


Chicago to New York 
11.00a.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 
11.40a.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 
12.40 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 

2.00p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 


{All Schedules Standard Time} 


On the 20th Century Limited the luxurious new Single-Room Cars offer business executives the 
privacy of an individual bedroom (convertible into a sitting room in the daytime). The cost of 
a single room, for railroad and Pullman tickets between New York and Chicago, is $70.88. 


NEW - YORK . CENTRAL - LINES - 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
New England 


Dewy wm YORK 
CE" NTRAL) 


New York 





SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


St. Louis New York New England 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 


At his Rapidan camp President Hoover 
sat for a whole day pondering ways & 
means to accelerate the Government’s 
$565,000,000 public building program as 
an aid to unemployment. With him were 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Ferry 
K. Heath in charge of such construction 
and Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
John W. Philp. The President’s mind was 
full of the new buildings which would 
soon replace the temporary Wartime struc- 
tures of plaster board and stucco in Wash- 
ington which now house many a potent 
Government agency, many a precious rec- 
ord. Thoroughly familiar was he with 
the. old warning that these 12-year-old 
“shacks” were the worst kind of firetraps. 

While the President pondered this prob- 
lem on the Rapidan, in the Capital 100 mi. 
away was occurring just the sort of thing 
that had been predicted. Fire broke out 
in “Tempo No. 4” quartering the Federal 
Trade Commission, burned savagely for 
three hours, gutted the tindery building, 
injured 20 firemen, destroyed countless 
Government files and documents.* Lost 
or damaged were the Trade Commission’s 
records of investigations into chain stores, 
newsprint, power companies, cottonseed, 
peanuts. Replacement of some of the 
data from outside sources was possible, 
though slow and difficult. The destruction 
of “Tempo No. 4” gave President Hoover 
a new and concrete argument with which 
to push his building expansion program. 

q@ At the Hoover camp Assistant Secre- 
tary Heath got into bed, found a mouse- 
trap and a bunch of grapes under the 
covers. The jokester: Dr. Joel Thomp- 
son Boone, the President’s physician. 

@ President Hoover and Secretary of 
State Stimson held conferences on whether 
or not to extend diplomatic recognition to 
Col. Luis Sanchez Cerro who had just 
turned Dictator-President Augusto Ber- 
nardino Leguia of Peru out of office (see 
p. 22). The question was ticklish. The 
accepted U. S. doctrine formulated in 1923 
by Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of 
State, was to recognize only those Latin 
American governments which come into 
power by constitutional means. A com- 
plication in the Peruvian situation was the 
fact that the revolutionaries held Com- 
mander Harold Grow, U. S. citizen, com- 
mander of the Leguia air forces, and were 
threatening to court martial, perhaps exe- 
cute him. While President Hoover and 
Statesman Stimson decided nothing defi- 





_*Other fires in U. S. buildings at Washington 
within the year: White House offices on Christ- 
mas eve (Time, Jan. 6); the Capitol (Time, 
Jan. 13). 








Underwood & Underwood 
MINISTER MACNIDER 


Canada’s election stiffened his job. 
(See col. 3) 

nitely, it was gathered that if Grow were 
freed the U. S. would devise some diplo- 
matic formula which would construe the 
Cerro coup as constitutional within the 
terms of the Hughes doctrine. 
@ President Hoover accepted the resig- 
nation of Roy Archibald Young as Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
@ Appointed by the President as No. 2 
man on the new Tariff Commission was 
Thomas Walker Page, Virginia Democrat, 
oldtime tariff economist who served 
(1911-12) on President Taft’s Tariff 
Board, on President Wilson’s Tariff Com- 
mission, rose to be chairman (1920-22). 
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THE CABINET 


MacNider to Canada 


One day last week an army airplane 
piloted by Captain Ira C. Eaker carried 
Hanford MacNider, Iowa banker, onetime 
(1925-28) Assistant Secretary of War, 
from Washington to Ottawa, where he 
presented his credentials as U. S. Minister 
to tall, slender, white-whiskered Freeman 
Freeman-Thomas, Viscount Willingdon, 
Baron of Ratton, Governor-General of 
Canada. Before he left Washington, 
Minister MacNider had been thoroughly 
coached by President Hoover on the major 
problems at issue between the U. S. and 
Canada. 

The Canadian election which turned out 
Liberal Prime Minister William Lyon 
Mackenzie King and turned in Conserva- 
tive Richard Bedford Bennett (TIME, 
Aug. 11) increased the difficulties of 
Minister MacNider. Mr. King had been 
inclined toward a friendly co-operation 
with the U. S. Prime Minister Bennett’s 
election had been won on an implicitly 
anti-U. S. platform. MacNider problems: 

Tarif. Last spring the King Govern- 
ment raised duties against the U. S. be- 
cause of the Hawley-Smoot rates, but 
failed to up them enough to win the elec- 
tion. Prime Minister Bennett, pledged 
to smack on duties as high as the U. S. 
rates if not higher, awaits only the assem- 
bling of the new parliament this month 
to execute this promise. Minister Mac- 
Nider was ready to protest for the U. S. 
but his protests were expected to be no 
more effective than those of Canada 
against the new U. S. tariff. 

Waterways. President Hoover was most 


.anxious to negotiate an agreement with 


Canada for joint development of the St. 
Lawrence as a seaway from the Great 
Lakés to the Atlantic. The King Govern- 
ment was favorably inclined to such a 
project. Prime Minister Bennett was 
understood to oppose it on the theory that 
it would benefit the U. S. midwest at the 
expense of the Canadian northwest. Po- 
tent objections were also made by the 
province of Quebec which feared damage 
to its shipping at Montreal and Quebec, 
loss of hydroelectric power to the U. S. 

Prohibition. Prime Minister Bennett 
during his campaign threatened to have 
repealed for economic reasons the new 
Canadian law forbidding the export of 
liquor to the U. S. Should Minister Mac- 
Nider fail to avert such repeal, the whole 
Prohibition smuggling question would 
come up afresh between the two countries. 

Pulp. Of particular concern to the U. S. 
is Canada’s control of the newsprint paper 
supply. Minister MacNider will have to 
work against the Provincial movement to 
raise the price of this commodity. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





River Junket 


One day last week Secretary of War 
Patrick Jay Hurley lunched with President 
Hoover at the White House, hurried out 
to Bolling Field, climbed into a big Army 
plane, flew off on an important mission. 
On one of the longest river junkets ever 
undertaken by a Secretary of War, he was 
going to inspect the Mississippi from 
(navigable) source to delta, from Minne- 
apolis to the Gulf. President Hoover 
wanted him to find out how the $325,000,- 
000 flood control program was progressing, 
how navigational improvements along the 
stream were getting on, what could be done 
to speed up the work as an aid to unem- 
ployment. To date 20,000 men have put 
70 million cubic yards of dirt into new 
levees at a cost of $90,000,000o—and the 
project is not one-sixth completed. With 
Secretary Hurley went Mayor Generals 
Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, and 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, chairman of Inland 
Waterways Corp. 

The War Secretary would begin his 
3,000-mi. excursion at Minneapolis aboard 
a small river boat and cruise rapidly down 
through the six engineering districts of the 
Mississippi. Problem No. 1: Should a 9-ft. 
channel be dug north from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis? Later on Secretary Hurley 
was prepared to inspect by airplane the 
floodways at New Madrid and Bonnet 
Carre, and the Le Boeuf Spillway. 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 


While party headquarters shouted politi- 
cal invective back and forth at each other 
in Washington, three primaries and one 
convention last week added their measure 
of nominees for the 72nd Congress. Devel- 
opments: 

Idaho. For the fifth time Republicans 
assembled in convention at Idaho Falls 
nominated Senator William Edgar Borah 
for the Senate. One vote was cast against 
him. Senator Borah rested 2,000 mi. away 
in the Maine woods. Idaho’s two Repub- 
lican Congressmen, Burton Lee French 
and Addison Taylor Smith, were renomi- 
nated. To John McMurray of Oakley 
went the Republican gubernatorial nqmi- 
nation. 


Idaho Democrats gathered at St. An- 
thony first thought they would not put up 
a candidate to oppose Senator Borah, 
largely because nobody wanted such an 
empty nomination. Then they changed 
their mind, named John Tyler of Emmett 
for the Senate. Nominee Tyler, 55, a 
grade school teacher turned farmer and 
smalltown politician, declared: “If elected, 
I will not be found voting with the Repub- 
licans as Borah has been with the Demo- 
crats.” Democrats nominated for Gover- 
nor G. Ben Ross, Mayor of Pocatello. 

California. Republicans renominated 
their ten Congressmen, Democrats their 
one. Mayor James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph 
Jr. of San Francisco, won the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination over Governor 
Clement Calhoun Young (see p. 18). 

South Carolina. Senator Coleman 
Livingston Blease sought Democratic re- 


nomination over James Francis Byrnes, 
onetime (1911-25) Congressman, and 


Leon W. Harris. As a “drinking Prohibi- 
tionist” Senator Blease openly condoned 
lynching, declared: “When the Constitu- 
tion comes between me and the virtue of a 








PRESSAGENT MICHELSON 
Slanderer? 


white woman, I say to hell with the Con- 
stitution!” Candidate Harris, solicitor at 
Walhalla where he is prosecuting a lynch- 
ing mob (Time, May 5) ran a poor third 
in the primary. Senator Blease and Candi- 
date Byrnes will enter a run-off election 
next week. Six years ago Senator Blease 
defeated Candidate Byrnes in a similar 
run-off for the Senatorial nomination after 
a whispering campaign had revived the 
fact that Byrnes was born and brought up 
a Roman Catholic in Charleston only to 
leave that faith when he entered politics. 
South Carolina’s seven Democratic Con- 
gressmen were all renominated. Eight 
candidates sought the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination. Olin D. Johnson, 35, 
on a pledge to stop work on the State’s 
much-needed $65,000,000 road program, 
led the field, will enter the second primary. 

Mississippi. Democratic Senator Pat 
Harrison and seven Democratic Congress- 
men were renominated without opposition. 
Congressmen Ross Alexander Collins won 
renomination after a close contest. 

The Senate Slush Fund Committee 
held a special meeting at Fargo, N. Dak., 
to investigate charges that Chicago de- 
tectives were trailing its chairman, Sena- 
tor Gerald Nye of North Dakota. One 
detective admitted that he had been as- 
signed the task of looking up Senator 
Nye’s “life” but insisted he was not try- 
ing to get something on him. Asked by 
newsmen if he thought the detective had 
been employed by friends of Illinois’ Re- 
publican Senatorial Nominee Ruth Hanna 
McCormick whose campaign expenditures 
the Committee has been scrutinizing, Sen- 
ator Nye declared: “I don’t see how you 
can assume anything else.” The Com- 
mittee was asked to make two other 
inquiries: 





Massachusetts. Conrad W. Crooker, 
counsel of the Liberal Civic League, 
charged that onetime Senator William 
Morgan Butler & friends had already spent 
$500,000 to “steal” the Republican sena- 
torial nomination. Likewise Mr. Butler, 
good friend of Calvin Coolidge, was ac- 
cused of securing endorsements of Labor 
by putting labor leaders on his political 
payroll. 

Colorado. Republican National Com- 
mitteeman Clarence Clark Hamlin wired 
Senator Nye: “It is openly charged and I 
believe with much foundation that an 
effort is being made to purchase the Re- 
publican Senatorship in this State... .” 
Chief contestants for the Republican 
Senatorial nomination: George H. Shaw, 
William Van Derveer Hodges, onetime 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee. Shaw supporters charged 
Candidate Hodges with excessive expendi- 
tures. Another accusation is that Candi- 
date Hodges bought 300 shares of Fitz- 
simmons Oil & Leasing Co. stock from 
Rev. Arthur V. Finchis, superintendent of 
the Colorado Anti-Saloon League and re- 
ceived a “satisfactory” (Dry) rating from 
the League whereas Mr. Shaw who refused 
to buy such stock was rated “unsatisfac- 
tory.” Prohibitor Finchis was said to get 
a 25% commission on all stock sold. Many 
another Colorado official, rated Dry by the 
Anti-Saloon, was suspected of having 
bought Fitzsimmons stock through Mr. 
Finchis. 

At Headquarters. Party leaders in 
Washington supply the campaign words-&- 
music which candidates repeat on the 
stump throughout the land. Chief Repub- 
lican composer: James L. West, director 
of publicity. Chief Democratic composer: 
Charles Michelson, director of publicity. 
They write the statements that are issued 
under the names of party leaders. So 
sharp have been Composer Michelson’s 
attacks on President Hoover that last 
week Chairman William Robert Wood of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign 
cried out in hurt protest, charged the 
Democrats and Mr. Michelson with a 
“plot” to slander the President and under- 
mine his influence. The Democratic New 
York World promptly turned up the fact 
that G. O. Pressagent West was admitted 
to President Hoover’s press conference in 
open violation of the rule excluding all but 
accredited newsmen. 

Pressagent Michelson dug through old 
issues of the Congressional Record, found 
where shortly after the War Mr. Wood 
himself had assailed Herbert Hoover, had 
called him an expatriate and “the most 
expensive luxury ever fastened on this 
country,” had warned that he was “unfit 
for a responsible position of trust.” 

When Pressagent West brought out a 
fat statement listing all the party’s 1928 
pledges and how the G. O. P. had carried 
them out (except for an anti-lynching 
law), Pressagent Michelson, under the 
name of Congressman Cordell Hull, guyed 
him for omitting the party platform’s pre- 
amble assuring the country of continued 
Prosperity, raised anew the deadly cry of 
“Hoover Panic,” on which the Democrats 
this year have founded their campaign. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





JUDICIARY 
Sabath After Solomon 


Before Judge Adolph Joseph Sabath in 
Chicago last week stood Mrs. Charles 
Bamberger and Mrs. William Watkins, 
participants in a prolonged public dispute 
as to the identity of their respective babies 
after an apparent mix-up at a Chicago 
maternity hospital (Time, July 28,e¢ seq.). 
Each mother held a blue-eyed, snub-nosed 
son in her arms. Judge Sabath signed an 
order giving to each legal possession of 
the child she held. Yet he was still un- 
certain in his own mind as to which baby 
was which. Since there were two chil- 
dren, the famed maternity case of Harlot 
v. Harlot as decided by Judge Solomon of 
Israel in-B. C. 1014 afforded him no prece- 
dent. He arose to the occasion, however, 
as follows: 

“What you parents should do is to live 
close to each other until the development 
of natural characteristics finally proves the 
babies’ identity. You should bring them 
up as brothers, letting each boy have two 
fathers and two mothers. Your happiness 
and prosperity are now interlocking and 
if time should prove human judgment 
erring, the boys could be restored to their 
real parents without violence of estrange- 
ment. . . . And, oh, yes, I'd like to see 
them once in a while as they grow up. If 
you’re too busy to bring them down to 
see me, I’ll come out if you'll invite me.” 


CRIME 


Rumors of War 

Last week portions of two hemispheres 
were stirred by rumors of a big U. S. 
gangland war. Prospective war zone: the 
operative territory of famed Racketeer 
Jack (“Legs”) Diamond. This territory 
begins in Brooklyn, N. Y., where hench- 
men of Diamond and Charles (‘“Vannie’’) 
Higgins are blamed for periodic battles 
with gangs reputed to be led by Angelo 
(“Little Augie”) Pisano, heir to the 
eminence of the late Frankie Yale (TIME, 
July 9, 1928). Far out on the westward 
highways, however, speed Diamond’s 
trucks, delivering beer to roadhouse cus- 
tomers. The leader has many activities, 
was arrested and released for a killing 
last year in the Hotsy-Totsy night club, 
Manhattan. He is out on bail pending 
Federal trial for a narcotic law violation. 
Since his last arrest he has dwelt secluded 
in a mountain retreat at Acra, N. Y., 
where his ten-room house was guarded 
(until police raids) by machine-guns, is 
still guarded by flood lights which sweep 
every approach. 

Bloody Car. Among Diamond’s ac- 
quaintances is one Harry (“Skunky”) 
Klein, 26. Last week detectives found 
him drunk in a Brooklyn garage once 
owned by “Vannie’” Higgins. They ar- 
rested Klein because a Buick car in the 
garage had blood-splattered upholstery, 
contained a discharged pistol cartridge 
and blocks for running it over a harbor 
stringpiece into oblivion. Tipsy and gar- 
rulous, Klein said he was living at the 
Acra estate, had been wakened by 
Strangers the previous morning at 4 a. m., 


told to drive the Buick to Brooklyn and 
find one Fred Witcher who would help 
him dispose of it. They were to split $50 
for the job. After obtaining the blocks, 
he had spent his $25 on drink. Police 
traced the car to its owner, Proprietor 
Harry Western (sometimes called 
Weston) of the Chateau roadhouse on 
Lake Katrine, near Kingston, N. Y. and 
found Western had been missing from the 
establishment since two nights before. 
Arsenal. Klein babbled about Fred 
Witcher, who lived nearby. In Witcher’s 
apartment, the detectives encountered 
James Dalton, Diamond’s chauffeur, come 
to take Mrs. Witcher to visit in Acra. 
The visit was postponed and all present 
were arrested, because under a Witcher 
bed was discovered a terrifying gangland 
armory, including bullet-proof vests, 
“pineapple” hand-grenades, tear gas 
bombs, revolver ammunition, several cali- 
bres of “fountain-pen” pistols, dynamite. 
Diamond yv. Capone? In the police 
lineup Chauffeur Dalton said he had just 
seen his employer off for Europe on the 
S. S. Baltic. Newsgatherers, who already 
had heard rumors that Chicago’s Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al’) Capone planned a return 
to Brooklyn (his birthplace) in support of 
“Little Augie” Pisano, immediately con- 
jectured that Diamond had prepared to 
contest the alliance by accumulating 
armament, by leaving the U. S. so as to 
be away when the shooting began. Among 
this and other wild, vague reasons given 
for expecting a Diamond-Capone war the 
most credible was that the Midwest road- 
house beer trade, lately an unchallenged 
Capone concession, had been encroached 
upon by Diamond’s trucks, that Capone 
wanted to force his rival back to Brook- 
lyn, intended no Brooklyn attack. Mrs. 
Mae Western, worried wife of the missing 
Chateau proprietor, told police of a new, 
mysterious Diamond beer-running combi- 
nation from which her husband, onetime 
intimate of the leader, had been excluded. 
Dead Men. Mrs. Western testified that 
her husband had been summoned to the 
Acra estate, had gone there in his car 
several hours before “Skunky” Klein was 
known to have started in it to Brooklyn. 
She and the police feared Western was 
dead, directed a widespread search for his 
body, which would be evidence upon 
which to apprehend the legally elusive 
Diamond. Whether or not Western was 
dead, two other alleged racketeers were 
surely dead in Brooklyn, and two more 
were in hospitals, struggling to keep alive, 
all shot since Klein’s drunken revelations. 
Because of these shootings, District At- 
torney George E. Browers of Kings 
County dramatically gave all gangsters 48 
hours to quit Brooklyn or be ousted. 
“Force will be met with force,” said he. 
International. Diamond meanwhile 
was not to be located. Only Dalton, Klein, 
and Mrs. Diamond insisted he was aboard 
the Baltic. The Baltic’s captain radioed 
insistently that he was not. New York 
City authorities cabled his picture and 
history to Britain. Result: violent British 
excitement at the approach of a U. S. 
gangster famed nearly as much as “Scar- 
face Al” Capone himself. At the height of 


the excitement, the S. S. Belgenland came 
into Plymouth, England. One of her 
passengers, registered as “John T. Nolan,” 
said he was Diamond, told newshawks: “I 
have stomach and liver trouble. . . . The 
reason of my visit is to go to Vichy and 
take the cure. . . . I only wanted to stage 
a fade-out. I don’t want to return to New 
York. . . . I ain’t got no house in Brook- 
lyn and I ain’t got a chauffeur. The chauf- 
feur belongs to my missus. . . . 

“Of course I do a bit of bootlegging— 
it’s a business! .. . I don’t know any- 
thing about the arsenal. . . . What do you 
want to kill people for? Only boys do 
that.” 

At Antwerp Diamond disembarked, was 
met by polite but firm Belgian police who 
hustled him across the boundary into 
Germany, whither his passport had been 


visaed. 
CORRUPTION 


Scranton’s Jermyn 

To county jail for a year last week went 
one of Scranton, Pa.’s most wealthy and 
politically potent citizens. He was Ed- 
mund Beson Jermyn, scion of one of 
those old Scranton families whose farms 
were found to cover coal. Now more 
than 60, he had respectably acquired 
banks, hotels, real estate. Twice (1914-18, 
1926-30) he was mayor of Scranton. The 
citizens were proud of him, suspected 
nothing until his last year in office when 
ugly stories of graft and corruption began 
to seep from City Hall. A grand jury in- 
vestigated, found that racketeers were 
paying City Hall officials for police pro- 
tection for certain gambling slot-machines. 
Scrantonians could not understand why 
Mayor Jermyn, already possessed of 
ample means, should stoop to racketeer 
graft. 

Last Spring a Lackawanna County jury 
convicted him, his cousin Harry C. Friend 
and others of conspiracy as a result of the 
slot machine graft. Edward Miller, 
racketeer, had testified that he paid {4 per 
slot machine for protection, that Friend 
kept $1 and passed the balance on to “City 


-Hall,” that his monthly payments averaged 


$3,000. 

Last week, while his lawyers scurried 
about in vain to get a stay of execution 
pending appeal, Jermyn got into his auto- 
mobile, drove blithely off to Walton. N. Y. 
where he had racehorses running, returned 
in time to begin his sentence. 


CATASTROPHE 
Job 


Twelve miles out of St. Louis last week 
the westbound “Texas Special” of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad, clicking 
along at 40 m. p. h., plunged into a rock 
pile on the tracks. Its locomotive and 
baggage car were demolished; the next two 
cars flopped over; rails and ties went fly- 
ing; passengers were tossed, crushed, 
trapped, battered. Killed: 6; injured: 30. 

The company reported that the rock- 
pile was a high one, buttressed with 
timbers, “very clearly a_ train-wrecking 
job.” 
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PROHIBITION 

Refrain 

“More men. More money. Co-opera- 
tion from State enforcement agencies.” 
That was long the refrain of Assistant- 
Secretary - of - the - Treasury - in - charge- 
of-Prohibition Seymour Lowman, and 
his Prohibition Bureau director, James 
Maurice Doran. This year enforcement 
was taken out of their hands, transferred 
to the Department of Justice (Trme, July 
7). Last week Assistant-Attorney-Gen- 
eral-in-charge-of-Prohibition Gustaf Aaron 
Youngquist made a radio-network speech 
and his Prohibition Bureau _ director, 
Amos Walter Wright Woodcock made a 
statement. Speech and statement 
amounted to: “More men. More money. 
Co-operation from State enforcement 
agencies.” 


Said Mr. Youngquist: “The law-en- 


forcing agencies of Government . . . are 
not much more than the framework in an 
organization of the kind required... 


one agent to every 70,000 | inhabitants]. 
The utter impossibility of making enforce- 
ment effective by that means alone is at 
once apparent. . . . And the States have 
machinery ready to work. . . . The num- 
ber [of State officers] is probably near 
175,000 now, as compared with a force 
of 1,750 agents in the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Woodcock said he saw no possibil- 
ity of complying with the President’s re- 
quest for departmental economies; he 
would spend his entire $15,000,000 appro- 
priation this year and ask for more next 
year; he must have his prospective staff 
increase of 500 men (Time, Aug. 11) in 
order to pursue his program. He pointed 
out that the division of enforcement work 
between the Treasury Department (which 
handles industrial alcohol permits, Coast 
Guard and Customs enforcement) and the 
Department of Justice (which handles in- 
tramural cases), increased the cost by in- 
creasing overhead. 





i 


School for Sleuths 


In charge of the Prohibition Bureau’s 
correspondence school for Dry agents is 
short, stout, Pennsylvania-Dutch Harry 
Morgan Dengler, 48. An oldtime Penn- 
sylvania and Montana teacher, he learned 
sleuthing in the Intelligence Service of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department, and was transferred to the 
Prohibition Bureau ten years ago. He 
went with the Bureau from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice 
this year (Time, July 7), will continue his 
courses as adjuncts to Director Amos 
Walter Wright Woodcock’s new personal 
instruction plan (Trme, Aug. 11). Last 
week a newshawk obtained one of Mr. 
Dengler’s textbooks, Correspondence 
Study Lessons on Criminal Investigation. 

Excerpt: “You must be prepared to 
assume some line of business which will 
give you the entrée desired. You may 
have to go so far as to pretend you are 
getting up a directory to cover your rea- 
son for asking who occupies the office. 
If the person enters a theatre you must 


> 


get close enough to see where he goes.’ 

To find breweries, Mr. Dengler advises 
trailing “trucks delivering wort* or other 
supplies. Various expedients may be 
used. Officers have used a pail of sand 
fastened to the axle. A hole in the bottom 
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International 
DETECTIVE DENGLER 
... pails with plugs, boys on bicycles. 


and plug with a string attached to the 
wheel completes the outfit which makes 
the sand trail when the truck starts. Others 
have taken speedometer readings to get an 
idea as to the distance covered. ...A 
man or boy on a bicycle can follow a truck 
without suspicion.” 

To keep watch on speakeasies or brew- 
eries: “Secure lodging or employment near 
the place to avoid appearing on the 
streets.” 

Several times in his lectures Mr. Den- 
gler advocates employment of minors to 
enforce the nation’s laws. In Lesson V 
he says: “Two boys can engage in games 
near the home of the subject without at- 
tracting attention, whereas a man loiter- 
ing in the neighborhood would soon arouse 
suspicion.” 

For collateral reading, detective fiction 

is recommended, such as: Edgar Allan 
Poe’s The Gold Bug and Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, William Wilkie Collins’ The 
Moonstone, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes series. But Detective 
Dengler reminds his pupils: “The officer 
[in these stories] always wins against 
crooks by some superhuman effort.” He 
warns against “disappointment.” 
@ Last week Director Woodcock an- 
nounced the appointments of Randolph 
C. Shaw, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, major in the Army Reserve 
Corps, to be chief of the Prohibition 
Bureau’s Law Division, and of Dwight E. 
Avis, Detroit Dry Agent, to be chief of 
the new corps of 200 “super-agents,” the 
director’s confidential detectives assigned 
to uncover big rum-running rings. 

*The sweet infusion of ‘malt which ferments 
and forms beer. Botanically speaking, a wort 
(pronounced wurt) is any kind of plant or herb. 





UTILITIES 


Public v. Private 


Last week the old controversy over pub- 
lic v. private ownership and operation of 
electric power plants produced important 
news in three widely separated parts of 
the U. S. Public utilitarians throughout 
the land watched with anxious interest 
these manifestations of a fundamental 
politico-economic struggle. 

Georgia. Crisp County,* outraged at 
the rates charged by Georgia Power Co., 
had bonded itself for $1,250,000, built its 
own hydroelectric plant on the Flint 
River. It claimed to be the first county 
in the U. S. owning and operating its own 
power plant, to sell electricity more 
cheaply than anywhere else in the U. S. 
Threatened by public competition, Georgia 
Power Co. circulated notices in Cordele, 
county seat, that it was cutting its “energy 
charge” 50% (no cut in “service charge’’) 
in that town for all customers, that elec- 
tricity bills would drop 35% which “will 
make our customers’ rates approximately 
25% less than those of persons buying 
power from any other agency [z. e. the 
public plant] in Crisp County.” 

The Crisp County Board of Trade 
exultantly spread full-page advertisements 
through the Atlanta newspapers, recording 
its success in forcing Georgia Power to 
cut rates, inviting citizens and manufac- 
turers to move to Crisp County, ‘“‘the 
home of Low Price Electric Current,” 
declaring that other Georgia counties 
would “save millions of dollars” if the 
private company would accord them sim- 
ilar rate reductions. 

Promptly the Georgia Public Service 
Commission cited the utility law against 
discrimination in favor of one community 
against another, ordered Georgia Power 
Co. to appear and show cause why its 
rates all over the State should not be 
reduced to a parity with those in Crisp 
County. 

California. San Francisco’s citizens in 
last week’s primary (see p. 14) were asked 
to pass on a $68,115,000 bond issue to put 
the city into the power business. Of this 
total $63,545,000 would have been used 
to condemn and acquire Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. and Great Western Power 
Co. of California and the balance spent in 
constructing new transmission lines, dis- 
tributing equipment and a_ hydroelectric 
plant at Red Mountain Bar. The city’s 
voters favored private ownership and 
operation, defeated the bond issue. One 
reason cited for the result: the municipal 
operation of San Francisco’s trolley sys- 
tem has not been successful, produces 
deficits. ° 

New York. Last week a special com- 
mission appointed by Governor Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt by authority of the 
Legislature began an inspection trip along 
the St. Lawrence River to determine the 
economic and technical feasibility of a 
huge State-owned and operated hydro- 





*Named for the family of the late great 
Charles Frederick Crisp, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, whose son Charles Robert 
now ably represents the district (3rd) in Con- 
gress. 
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electric power system on that stream. 
Long have New York Democrats favored 
such a public power scheme on the St. 
Lawrence only to be thwarted by a Repub- 
lican majority, pledged to private opera- 
tion, in the Legislature. To keep the power 
issue out of this year’s campaign Repub- 
licans consented to a non-partisan investi- 
gation of the Roosevelt proposal of State 
production and transmission of energy, 
private distribution under contracts that 
would reduce and regulate the retail price. 
Estimated cost of the State plan: $235,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000. 

Governor Roosevelt accompanied his 
commissioners on their inspection, made 
speeches in rural Republican up-State 
counties in which he envisaged a ‘“‘second 
Pittsburgh” arising in that area, predicted 
speed in executing his plan. Said he: “If 
you have the kind of government in busi- 
ness that is successful, you pat yourself 
on the back and say it’s fine and no one 
thinks about its being radical. If you 
haven’t, why, then, everyone thinks it’s 
altogether different.” 

Meanwhile the prospect that New York 
might yet be the first State to go in for 
the wholesale production of power had 
moved the big power companies that serve 
New York City to volunteer lower rates. 
Last week acrimonious hearings were held 
before the Public Service Commission on 
the proposal of the New York Edison, 
Brooklyn Edison, United Electric Light & 
Power, Bronx Gas & Electric and New 
York & Queens Electric Light & Power to 
reduce the domestic rate from 7¢ to 5¢ per 
kilowatt hour but to add a 60¢ charge to 
every monthly bill for “meter service.” 
Such a rate cut would lop $5,390,000 off 
the power company’s annual income. The 
meter charge, however, would increase the 
price of electricity to 57% of the con- 
sumers. A consumer at the reduced rates 
would have to use more than 30 kilowatt 
hours of electricity per month to get his 
money’s worth from the meter charge. 
Thus 20 kilowatt-hours at the present 7¢ 
rate would be $1.40. At the 5¢ rate plus 
the 60¢ meter charge the same amount of 
electricity would cost $1.60. The power 
companies defended their proposal on the 
ground that small users of electricity do 
not pay their full share of the distributing 
cost. 

Governor Roosevelt was quick to see 
the political effect of upping power prices, 
under the guise of cutting rates, to a mil- 
lion New York City voters. Said he: “The 
first principle of utility use is that the 
small consumer . . . should receive the 
greatest protection and _ consideration.” 
The New York Real Estate Board entered 
objections. Mayor James John Walker 
ordered his law officers to fight the change 
before the Public Service Commission, to 
demand a rate of 4¢ per kilowatt hour and 
no meter charge. 


Monthly charges for 38 kilowatt hours 
of electric current, a small-home average, 
produced by private companies in the 
U.S. cities: 


Schenectady $2.90 
New York City 2.66 
Philadelphia 2.52 
Pittsburgh 2.22 
Baltimore 2.03 


San Francisco $2.03 
Cleveland 1.90 
Chicago 1.86 
Detroit 1.85 
Washington 1.79 
Buffalo 1.72 
St. Louis 1.67 
Tacoma 1.14 
Municipal plants selling the same 
amount of current: 
Los Angeles $1.76 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 1.60 
Holyoke, Mass. 1.52 
Tacoma 1.43 


Canadian cities serviced by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 


Hamilton $ .o8 
Toronto 88 
Ottawa 88 


RACES 
Blackshirts v. Blackmen 


Last month in Atlanta, Ga., birthplace 
of the (second) Ku Klux Klan and Order 
of the Supreme Kingdom, there came into 
being an “American Facist[sic] Associa- 
tion and Order of Black Shirts.” Its or- 
ganizers were Holt J. Gewinner and Joseph 
Wood, onetime Klan candidate for gov- 
ernor. In petitioning the Fulton County 
Superior Court for a charter (not yet 
granted) the association claimed its pur- 
poses were “white supremacy,” “charity,” 
“patriotism” and assistance to members in 
finding jobs. Dues: $1. The Black Shirts 
prepared to run Negroes out of jobs, re- 
place them with unemployed ‘“Facist” 
members. Atlanta stores advertised black 
shirts at reduced rates. The Atlanta news- 
papers were silent on the new organiza- 
tion, printing little or nothing about its 
mushroom growth to a membership of 
over 21,000. Fortnight ago the Black 
Shirts paraded in Atlanta to thwart a 
Communist Sacco-Vanzetti memorial meet- 
ing. 

Last week the new order came in for 
a sound drubbing at the hands of the 
potent Macon Telegraph (by reputation 
the best-edited paper in Georgia). In a 
signed front-page editorial headed “Crack 
the Head of This Newest Nasty Thing,” 
able Editor William Thomas Anderson 
declared: 

“.. What have the Atlanta news- 
papers been doing that they have per- 
mitted a thing like this to blossom and 
flourish . . . and never a line about it? 
. . . The Telegraph is of the opinion that 
the more quickly a bad matter is brought 
to the light . . . the sooner it will be dis- 
sipated.... If the kluxing effort had 
been shown up to start with, thousands 
of good Georgians would never put on a 
mask or a nightshirt at $1o for a 35¢ 
garment and the order would have died 
aborning. ... 

“The Black Shirts . . . want to run all 
the Negroes out of their jobs and give 
these to white people. . . . Here we have 
been thinking all these centuries that if 
we could only get the Negro to go to 
work, to hold his job, all would be well 
with the white man. . . . Now that the 
Negro has gone to work, up jumps an 
order to put the white man to work again. 
We don’t think the thing is going to be 
popular for very long. For if the Negro 
doesn’t work and make his living, the 


white man must work and make it for 
him. A fine program the Black Shirts have 
mapped out! ... We have Atlanta and 
her newspapers to thank for this, as pub- 
licity in the beginning would have pre- 
vented their getting 2,100 members, 
instead of 21,000.” 

Editor Anderson’s blast produced re- 
sults in Atlanta. The Constitution broke 
its silence, reported that the Federal 
Grand Jury would soon inquire into the 
Black Shirts. Basis of the investigation: 
charges that “Facist’’ committees had 
called on Atlanta employers of Negroes, 
ordered them, under threats of violence, 
to discharge their black help and hire 
jobless Black Shirts, in violation of a 
Federal statute providing ten years in jail 
and a $5,000 fine for persons who “con- 
spire to injure, oppress, threaten or in- 
timidate any citizen in the free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privilege 
secured to him by the constitution or laws 
of the U. S.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Fairfax Cleared 

On a foggy night last June the Fairfax 
of Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Co. rammed, exploded and sent to the 
bottom of Massachusetts Bay the gasoline 
tanker Pinthis (Time, June 23). Fire and 
water killed 50, including all hands on the 
Pinthis. Wild tales by semi-hysterical pas- 
sengers landed in Boston prompted the 
U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service to file 
four charges against Captain Archibald H. 
Brooks, master of the Fairfax: 1) exces- 
sive speed in a fog; 2) violation of pilot 
rules; 3) unskillfulness; 4) negligence. 
His trial by a Federal board of inspectors 
began in Boston where local feeling was 
strongly against him and was later trans- 
ferred to Norfolk, Va.* 

Last week the trial board reconstructed 
the disaster from the evidence, acquitted 
Captain Brooks of all four charges. It 
concluded that the Fairfax was traveling 
at 3 knots, the Pinthis at 74 when they 
collided, that nobody heard any fog sig- 


nals from the Pinthis, that Captain Brooks 


handled his helm and engines correctly. 
Declared the board: “Had the master exe- 
cuted any other maneuver than what he 
did, both vessels would have been sunk 
and possibly all lives lost.” 

Though Captain Brooks was cleared by 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, Boston 
was not satisfied with the verdict. The 
U. S. District Attorney there moved to 
put the whole case before the Federal 
Grand Jury with a view to indicting Skip- 
per Brooks. 


TERRITORIES 
Bookburning 


At Balintawac outside Manila as- 
sembled last week 2,000 excited Filipino 
peasants to hear fiery speeches in Tagalog 
flaying Nicholas Roosevelt, appointed last 
month, Vice Governor-General of the 
Philippines. Ever since his appointment 


*Merchant & Miners call ports: Boston, Nor- 
folk, Baltimore. 
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Philippine politicos have raised a great 
hubbub against him because, in 1926 while 
working for the New York Times, he 
wrote a book called The Philippines, A 
Treasure and a Problem in which they 
thought he defamed their public integrity 
and private morals. The Balintawac 
meeting at which 20,000 were expected 
was the feeble culmination of vigorous 
political agitation. A copy of the Roose- 
velt book was violently hammered on an 
anvil, doused in kerosene, burned on a 
bamboo pyre before the statue of Andres 
Bonifacio, one of the native leaders of 
the vain 1896 revolution against Spain. 
When a peasant in the crowd shouted 
Matay si Roosevelt (“Death to Roose- 
velt”’), leaders quickly hushed him. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


California’s Division 

Three California Republicans stridently 
contested their great state’s gubernatorial 
primary election this .year—Governor 
Clement Calhoun Young, Mayor James 














Wide World 
CALIFORNIA’S ROLPH 


“I’ve been on the water wagon for two 
years!” 
(“Sunny Jim’) Rolph Jr. of San Fran- 
cisco, District Attorney Buron Fitts of 
Los Angeles County. Excitement was 
heightened by the Republicans’ virtual 
knowledge that their nominee would be 
California’s next Governor after an easy 
victory in November over Milton K. 
Young, Democrat. 

Prohibition was a prime issue. Gov- 
ernor Young was backed by the Anti- 
Saloon League. District Attorney Fitts 
claimed he was no less Dry than the 
Governor. These two did a lot of their 
campaigning from church pulpits, led 
prayer meetings, spoke on “Christian 
Statesmanship.” Mayor Rolph, a West- 
Coast counterpart of Manhattan’s Mayor 
James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, would 
not declare himself beyond the joshing 
statement: “Why, I’m not a Wet. I’ve 
been on the water wagon for two years!” 


Last week, while Governor Young and 
Mr. Fitts were dividing the Dry votes, 
the Wets turned solidly to-Mayor Rolph, 
nominated him by 24,000 plurality, Gov- 
ernor Young finishing second. 

Old is North v. South political antago- 
nism in California. Some observers even 
predict that this ‘rivalry between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles will eventually 
overwhelm state pride and cause Califor- 
nia to divide into two States. The sec- 
tional issue was raised by Southern 
California in behalf of Candidate Fitts. 
The Los Angeles Times on the eve of 
the primary blurted some comparisons: 

Registered votes. Northern California, 
1,066,927; Southern California, 1,120,547. 

Taxable Wealth. Northern California, 
$4,292,676,584; Southern California, $5,- 
593,226,600. 

Contribution to Cost of State Govern- 
ment. Northern California, 40%; South- 
ern California 60%. 

High State and U. S. office-holders. 
Northern California, 130*; Southern Cali- 
fornia, 57. 

Governor Young started the campaign 
with the support of Senator Hiram John- 
son. He claimed credit (with the Senator) 
for Boulder Dam. Candidate Fitts 
taunted Governor Young with reminders 
of the anti-Hoover attitude of Senator 
Johnson, insisted that he (Fitts) was the 
only “100% Hoover man” in the race. 
This caused Governor Young to declare 
for President Hoover’s renomination in 
1932. Whereupon the Johnson forces 
promptly turned cold to him. On a plat- 
form of “Live & Let Live,’ Mayor Rolph 
stumped the State by airplane, kissed 
babies, milked cows, told funny stories, 
drew great crowds, saw his campaign 
posters and stickers everywhere. 

San Francisco gave its Mayor a record 
vote despite the fact that every newspaper 
was against him. Even Los Angeles, won 
by Fitts, preferred Mayor Rolph to Gov- 
ernor Young. (Perhaps Mayor Rolph’s 
foresight in getting the job of Grand 
Marshal in the Tournament of Roses 
[Pasadena] last winter had something to 
do with the result.) Wets claimed their 
votes nominated Mayor Rolph. Drys 
busily explained that the combined Young- 
Fitts vote, a majority, showed California’s 
faith in Prohibition. 

—— 


Hague Pays Up? 

The size and source of the personal 
wealth of Jersey City’s Mayor Frank 
Hague, Democratic Boss of New Jersey, 
has long been one of the State’s chief po- 
litical mysteries. Suspicion that the size 
was large and the source illicit cut his 
normal 7-to-1 majority down to 3-to-2 
when he was re-elected last year (TIME, 
May 27, 1929). Two Republican legisla- 
tive committees had cited him for con- 
tempt when he refused all information on 
his financial affairs. Cleared of contempt 
by the courts, he sailed for Europe (Time, 
Sept. 9, 1929), returned to the U. S. con- 
trary to all political prediction, to resume 
his job-holding and party-bossing. 


*Exclusive of President Hoover and Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur. 


Meanwhile the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Bureau was after him for non-payment of 
taxes. He charged he was being perse- 
cuted by the Republican Administration in 
Washington because the Republican Ad- 
ministration in New Jersey could “get 
nothing on him.” Last week the able 
Newark News ferreted out a Washington 
report that Mayor Hague had settled his 
fiscal quarrel with the Treasury by pay- 
ment of $60,000. It was further gathered 
that the paymem had been made not by 
Mayor Hague himself but by Theodore M. 
Brandle, Jersey City’s building tsar. Be- 
cause tax matters are secret by law, Trea- 
sury officials could not and Mayor Hague 
would not confirm the settlement. 


oe 
Great-Great-Grandson 


Last week friends of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, 27, Harvard 1925, Wall Street banker, 
great-great-grandson of Federalist Alex- 
ander Hamilton, nephew of John Pier- 
pont Morgan (his mother Juliet was a 
daughter of the late, great Morgan), called 
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N. Y. Evening Post 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


“J shall try to meet as many people as 
possible.” 


to the attention of editors of Republican 
newspapers in- Manhattan Scion Hamil- 
ton’s candidacy for a seat in the New York 
State Senate. First to interview him, to 
print his picture, was the New York 
Evening Post, founded by his great-great- 
grandfather (with John Jay) three years 
before he was shot to death by Aaron Burr 
on Weehawken Heights (1804). 

Announced Candidate Hamilton: 

“In my campaign I shall work as hard 
as I know how. I shall try to meet as 
many people as possible.” 

Question: What do you imagine your 
great-great-grandfather would have 
thought of Prohibition? 

Answer: I doubt if he, as a Federalist, 
would have risked jeopardizing his party’s 
integrity by attempting to enforce an un- 
enforceable law. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Uncle Arthur in Rebuttal 

Taking its own good time, the League 
of Nations Mandates Commission pub- 
lished its report last week on the Arab- 
Jew riots in Palestine year ago. The 
report roundly flayed the British Govern- 
ment for inaction. 

Charges: 1) The riots should have been 
foreseen but were not. 2) Arab outbreaks 
were precipitated by frustrated Arab 
political aspirations, for which the British 
were responsible. 3) British troops and 
police were insufficient to maintain order 
in Palestine. 4) Arab interests in the face 
of Jewish colonization were not safe- 
guarded. 

Jews were prompt to approve the 
Mandates Commission’s findings. On be- 
half of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Robert Szold cabled Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, secretary general of the League: 
“To the Jews of America the commis- 
sion’s restatement of the objects of the 
Palestine mandate and its emphatic find- 
ing that the mandatory [Britain] has 
positive and constructive obligations to 
devote itself actively to the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home, is a message 
of hope and encouragement.” 

Quite as promptly came pat answers to 
the charges from British Foreign Secre- 
tary “Uncle Arthur” Henderson: 1) Al- 
though fully informed of conditions in 
Palestine through annual reports, the 
League’s Mandates Commission itself did 
not foresee the Wailing Wall riots. 2) The 
Arab outbreak was not incited by resent- 
ment against the British for failure to 
fulfill their aspirations, for there was not 
one attack upon any representative of 
British authority. 3) When the outbreak 
came the British were attempting to 
arbitrate the Wailing Wall question, a 
policy still regarded by Britain as the 
only possible method of settling the point. 
4) The Palesgine Government is not pos- 
sessed of unlimited funds for agricultural 
developments and other expenditures 
which the Commission recommends. 


rN 


——— 





“American Heat” 


After the wettest, coldest summer in 
years—a summer that rotted potatoes in 
the ground in Ireland, nearly ruined the 
French wheat crop, brought disastrous 
business to summer resorts—all Europe 
fried last week. Newspapers, eager to 
blame anything from the cost of living to 
the morals of the younger generation on 
the U. S., wrote columns about the “Amer- 
ican heat.”” Only wine and wheat growers 
rejoiced, hoped that the dry, hot weather 
would revive the remnant of their water- 
logged crops. 

Great Britain. Temperatures went up 
to 93°, stayed there. In a week of blazing 
heat 77 people died of heat stroke, heart 
failure, drownings. Waitresses in ABC 
and Lyons’ shops refused to serve men in 
shirtsleeves, later capitulated. Naked 
urchins were chased from fountains by 
perspiring bobbies. Traffic was suspended 
on the London & North Eastern Railway 


when rails expanded out of gauge. Under 
the glass roof of Olympia the British Con- 
fectioners’ Exposition was abandoned 
when tons of chocolate creams melted in 
gooey puddles. 

At Hastings five trained bears, crazed 
by the heat, tore their trainer Adolf Coss- 
meyer, to pieces. 

Four soldiers of the Brigade of Guards 
dropped dead of heat stroke on maneuvres 
in Surrey. 

King George & Queen Mary were ma- 
rooned by terrific thunderstorms at Bal- 
moral. Sheep and cattle drowned in 
Yorkshire. 

Fishermen on the River Dee said sal- 
mon were being “shriveled to death.” 

Ishbel MacDonald, Prime Minister 


Ramsay’s apple-cheeked daughter, re- 





FOREIGN SECRETARY HENDERSON 


He told the League to practice what it 
preached. 
(See col. 1) 
ported birds and animals whimpering 
round Lossiemouth. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, attempting to fly home, had to 
make a forced landing. 

France. Temperatures rose to 104° in 
Paris, 122° at St. Etienne. Paris meteor- 
ologists reported dust from the Sahara in 
the air. Mannequins from the dress 
houses strolled along the Champs Elysées 
in backless dresses. Victim of sunstroke: 
Etienne Clémentel, author, senator, one- 
time Minister of Colonies (1845). 

Italy reported temperatures of go° to 
98°. Forest fires swept through the pines 
of Rome. A two-hour blaze seriously 
damaged the Villa Medici, seat of the 
French Academy in Rome. 

Portugal. Guilhermina Rosa Madeira, 
118, renowned throughout Portugal as the 
country’s oldest woman, died of prostra- 
tion. 

Morocco. The village of Ben Guérir 
topped all records with an official tempera- 
ture of 131° Fahrenheit. Throughout 
Morocco camels, donkeys ran amok. The 
important Casablanca Marrakesh Railway 
canceled all daytime trains. 


Maybe a Moiety 


Rolling at anchor in a pea-soup fog, the 
Italian salvage ship Artiglio lay off Cape 
Finistére last week and plumbed the 
depths. Steamers passing in the nearby 
trade lanes hooted mournfully but the 
Artiglio paid little attention. She was 
hunting one of the richest prizes of the 
ocean bottom. 

On May 19, 1922, the P. & O. liner 
Egypt left London Dock for Bombay with 
38 passengers, a crew of 290 and five tons 
of gold, 45 tons of silver in her hold, 
valued at over $5,000,000. The next eve- 
ning, as she was passing the Island of 
Ushant off Finistére in a fog as thick as 
last week’s, she was rammed amidships by 
the French cargo steamer Seine, went 
down in half an hour. Many have been the 
attempts to find, salvage her. The most 
important until last week was that of a 
Swedish Captain Hedbach in 1926. 

Last week the Italian salvage ship 
Artiglio, fitted with all the latest scientific 
inventions for deep-sea diving, began cruis- 
ing about the spot fixed by Captain Hed- 
bach, sounding the bottom methodically, 
inch by inch. They struck a ship, 4oo ft. 
down. Rough sea held up operations for 
several days, then a steel diving shell was 
slung over the side, equipped with oxygen 
tanks, a telephone, inch-thick glass ob- 
servation windows. Youngest of the Ar- 
tiglio’s divers, Alberto Bargellini, went 
down. Director of Operations Alberto 
Gianni hung breathlessly on the other end 
of the telephone. Tense minutes of wait- 
ing. Director Alberto fretted, cried into 
the transmitter: “What do you see?” 

Diver Alberto (from depths where 
pressure is enough to crush a human body 
to paste): “Nothing. I can see only two 
yards in front of me.” 

Director Alberto: “Are you on the bot- 
tom?” 

Diver Alberto: “No.” 

The Artiglio’s crew plumped him deeper. 

Diver Alberto: “Stop! I’m on the bot- 
tom. . . . I can make out something vast. 

. It’s the end of a ship’s hull. ...I 
can see the taffrail.” 

Director Alberto (hopping with excite- 
ment): “How many rails has it?” 

Diver Alberto: “Three. It’s a big ship. 
I can’t see the deck. . . . Now I can see 
something. It looks like a crane.” 

Pandemonium on the Artiglio. The gold- 
bearing Egypt carried easily distinguish- 
able hydraulic cranes of a type no longer 
used. Diver Alberto came up, Director 
Alberto went down. So did several other 
divers. In short order the wreck was 
identified as the Egypt. Deep in a jungle 
of seaweed, blurred with brown moss it 
was unmistakably the Egypt. Bottles were 
opened on the Artiglio that night, guitars 
and banjos were strummed. 

It may be another year before the 
Egypt’s gold is salvaged, even then a sal- 
vage court may have to decide how much 
of the Egypt’s $5,000,000 the Artiglio’s 
owners may keep. Ancient rule of the sea 
is that “The salvage award of an aban- 
doned vessel amounts to a moiety [50 
percent] of the salved value.”” The Ar- 
tiglio’s owners hope for more. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Plans 

With a Scottish peer and a confectioner 
to accompany him*, that wiliest of Welsh- 
men, David Lloyd George, went to No. ro 
Downing Street last week to talk Unem- 
ployment with Prime Minister MacDonald 
and his ministers. Britons soon had 
rumors aplenty to take their minds off 
the blistering “American heat” (see p. 
1g). 

For nearly two hours he was drawn 
into consultation last week. He left 
Downing Street smiling complaisantly. 
With no official announcement to go by, 
Britons had their choice of “strictly con- 
fidential” rumors as to the result of the 
meeting : 

1) Realizing that another General Elec- 
tion is inevitable before many months, 
Messrs. Lloyd George and MacDonald 
had agreed to join forces in an attempt to 
form a Coalition Government, not un- 
like David Lloyd George’s last Ministry. 

2) As an immediate unemployment 
measure, they had agreed to boost British 
industry by a 10% duty on all manufac- 
tured articles entering Great Britain ac- 
companied by a _ rebate for British 
Dominions—practically an adoption of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s widely touted Empire 
Free Trade, but omitting foodstuffs. 


3) Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden, as a confirmed Free Trader, was 
about to resign. 

4) There had been planned the crea- 
tion of a number of gigantic public utility 
corporations in Britain Dominions, backed 
by the British government and the various 
Dominion governments. These corpora- 
tions would be granted large tracts of land 
at specially favorable rates with the under- 
standing that the new corporations would 
create new self-supporting communities 
for British workmen, technical and agri- 
cultural, to emigrate to. 

This plan returns once more to the real 
crux of England’s unemployment situa- 
tion: the falling off of emigration. Britons 
are unemployed at home not because 
English industry is doing badly (despite 
Indian boycotts and U. S. and German 
competition, more than a million more 
men are employed in British factories than 
were in 1921) but because British work- 
men who used to emigrate by the hun- 
dreds of thousands annually are either 
unable (foreign quota laws) or unwilling 
to leave the United Kingdom.+ Chief 
drawback to the scheme is that it once 
more passes responsibility for unemploy- 
ment from Great Britain to the Domin- 
ions, who are not at all anxious to increase 
their own unemployment problems with an 
influx of workless Britons. 


Whatever the actual decisions of the 
conference may have been, it was obvious 
that something was decided. Labor and 


Liberal leaders went about looking mys- 
terious, announced a further unemploy- 


*Robert Schomberg Kerr. Marquess. of 
Lothian; B. Seebohm Rowntree, sociologist, 
maker of Rowntree’s Chocolates. 


7Emigration 1910: 390,000; 1927: 154,000. 





ment conference for next week. The con- 
ference rumors, added to a late bulletin 
announcing that the previous week’s un- 
employment figures had been reduced by 
32,780, were just enough to send The City 
kicking up its heels in the first “boomlet” 
in months. 


St. Kilda 


Rolling in the grey North Atlantic swell, 
His Majesty’s sloop Harebell and the 
steamer Dunara Castle lay off the bleak 
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MArRQUESS OF AILSA 
Cattle and sheep had to swim for it. 


precipitous island of St. Kilda last week. 
Plunging out through the surf, Royal Navy 
lifeboats carried to the Harebell 35 
passengers, the entire population of St. 
Kilda, which the Harebell’s precise com- 
mander reported thus: 


Men, able bodied 8 
Men, aged 2 
Wives 5 
Widows 6 
Girls, able bodied 2 
Children, of school age 8 
Children, under school age 3 
Old Woman I 

35 


Meanwhile the captain & crew of the 
Dunara Castle were working like demons, 
stowing the pitiful furniture and belong- 
ings of the St. Kildans aboard ship, pull- 
ing from the icy water 590 bellowing, red- 
eyed, shaggy little Highland cattle and 
bleating sheep, which had been made to 
swim out from St. Kilda’s gravelly land- 
ing beach (St. Kilda has no harbor). Left 
behind were hundreds of other sheep, too 
wild to catch, hidden away in the island 
caves with the seamews and the puffins. 
Reason for the exodus: St. Kilda’s new 
owner, the Marquess of Ailsa and the 
British Labor Government had both de- 
cided that bleak St. Kilda is unfit for 
human habitation. Said Lord Ailsa’s son, 
Archibald Kennedy, Earl of Cassillis: 

“My father and I will never again per- 
mit the island to be settled.” 


Returning travelers are at one with 


Lords Ailsa and Cassillis in their opinion of 
life on St. Kilda. A tiny peak of rock in 
the North Atlantic, 40 miles west of 
North Uist in the Outer Hebrides, it is 
stormbound for eight months of the year. 
No trees can grow there, no cats can live 
there, no horses, no rabbits, no rats. The 
St. Kildans (a population of 30 to 100 
has lived there for centuries) speak noth- 
ing but Gaelic, do not bother to shear 
their wild sheep but pull the wool out by 
the fistful. They live on potatoes and sea 
birds. In winter, when the island is in- 
accessible, the St. Kildans maintained 
communication with the outside world by 
means of “sea messages.” Letters placed 
in strong wooden boxes were thrown from 
the sheer cliffs. The prevailing westerly 
winds generally carried these to the 
Hebrides or the mainland of Scotland in 
one week. For hundreds of years St. 
Kilda has belonged to the MacLeods, who, 
living on the nearly as rigorous Isle of 
Skye, have seen nothing untoward in life 
on St. Kilda (Norman Magnus, present 
MacLeod of MacLeod, is hale and hearty 
at 91). The Marquess of Ailsa* bought St. 
Kilda last year, immediately decided to 
move the population to Ayrshire where he 
owns 76,000 acres. Ayrshire’s tempera- 
ture seldom rises above 60, but to the St. 
Kildans it will be as Florida. 
—_—_—o-—- 
Multiple Promotions 


Omnifariously did King George last 
week approve the simultaneous promo- 
tions of the Prince of Wales from the 
rank of group captain to air marshal in 
the Royal Air Force; from captain to 
vice-admiral in the Fleet; from colonel to 
lieutenant-general in the Army. 


FRANCE 
Quality Army 


Comfortably aware of the bulging con- 
ditions of France’s treasury, France’s six- 
foot, sabre-rattling+ Minister of War 
André Maginot stumped about on his two 
canes last week (he lost a leg at the 
Battle of Verdun) thinking up new ways 
of spending France’s money for the bene- 
fit of France’s army. To the casual ob- 
server, France with 467,986 men _ under 
arms has the best army in the world 
today. It is not good enough for Minister 
Maginot. Frightened by the bellicose pos- 
turings of Mussolini, the blunt pre-election 
speeches of Germany’s bad boy, Cabinet 
Minister Gottfried R. Treviranus (TIME, 
Aug. 25), he has been even more im- 
pressed by a little book written by that 


*Reporters last week could find nothing to 
connect 75-year-old Andrew William Mellon, 
whose daughter bears the name of Ailsa, with 
the 83-year-old owner of St. Kilda, but found 
much to connect Lord Ailsa with the U. S. The 
Marquess of Ailsa, whose title comes from Ailsa 
Craig, a precipitous rock at the mouth of the 
Firth of Clyde, is a direct descendant of a 
Captain Archibald Kennedy, R. N., who in- 
herited an estate near Hoboken, N. J. in 1763, 
married into New York’s Schuyler and Van 
Rensselaer families, was said to own “more 
houses in New York than any other man.” 
From Ailsa Craig come curling stones, slithered 
over the ice by winter sportsmen. 

7Literally. Minister Maginot is not only a 
super-patriot but an expert swordsman. 
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hyper-acute general, Hans von Seeckt, 
organizer of the German Reichswehr. It 
is General von Seeckt’s premise that the 
Allies, in limiting Germany’s huge con- 
script army to a professional volunteer 
force of 100,000 men supplemented by a 
state police force of 150,000 more, unwit- 
tingly gave Germany just the sort of army 
a modern state really needs. The day of 
huge conscript mobs is past, says General 
von Seeckt. Future wars will be fought 
by small armies of experts trained to 
handle intricate machinery. 

As a sop to French pacifists compulsory 
military service in France has been re- 
duced within the past two years from three 
years to twelve months. As every sergeant 
knows, a year is not much time to make a 
soldier. Fortnight ayo, just as the French 
Army was preparing:for its annual autumn 
maneuvers, Minister Maginot announced 
elaborate and expensive plans for a com- 
pletely “motorized”: force. The French 
press which always barks obediently when 
politicians crack the whip took up the 
chorus. Loudest was the semi-official 
Temps: 

“The one-year term of service, M. 
Maginot informs us, is far from having 
provided us with the expected increase in 
strength. . . . Before we can mobilize 
three classes of reserves we have only 
180,000 young soldiers averaging ten 
months’ service for the protection of 500 
miles of frontier. 

“In the opinion of several of our mili- 
tary leaders our frontiers will be safe only 
by an organization similar to that with 
which we are threatened. Hence we need 
a professional army—an army of quality 
as well as quantity.” 

This was just what Minister Maginot 
was driving at. Motorization was not 


* 





©P.& A. 
War MInIstTer MAGINotT 


180,000 men for 500 mi. are not enough 
for him. 


enough. He was ready last week to aban- 
don universal military service, traditional 
in France since the 18th Century commit- 
tee of public safety, for a Quality Army 


of paid volunteers on the German, British, 
U. S. model. Sententiously commented 
Perfumer Coty’s Le Figaro: “The strength 
of the French Army is the best guarantee 
of the peace of Europe.” 


POLAND 
“A Pigsty for the Sejm!” 


Into Brooklyn’s noisy harbor last week 
sailed the Gdynia Amerika steamer 
Polonia, first passenger vessel ever to 
cross the Atlantic under the Polish Flag. 
Simultaneously, Warsaw was host to the 
East European Agrarian Conference. 
These commendable commercial pursuits, 
however, were vastly overshadowed by 
the political activities of blustering, oath- 
some Dictator Josef Pilsudski. 

Last April all the Dictator’s shouting 
and all of his men—including President 
Ignatz Moscicki—could not prevail upon 
Parliament to make his brother Jan Prime 
Minister (Trme, April 7). The best 
Dictator Pilsudski could do was to get the 
job for one of his “colonels,” Valerian 
Slavek. Last week he grew weary of 
eternal bickering and backbiting from 
Parliament, principally because its parties 
could not agree on certain constitutional 
alterations which Josef Pilsudski thinks 
necessary. So he had the President de- 
clare him Prime Minister (his only office 
hitherto has been Minister of War) and 
dissolve the Sejm and Senate pending 
November general elections. For his cabi- 
net he chose five of the “colonel group.” 
With the aid of his War veterans’ organi- 
zation, he may be able to elect a sizeable 
majority of his supporters next November. 

Aperiodically Dictator Pilsudski calls 
in the newspaper reporters and pours out 
a string of abuse on the Sejm (Lower 
Chamber), its members and the present 
Polish constitution. The worst expletive 
newshawks have felt free to print to date 
has been the famed “The Sejm is a 
prostitute!” (Trme, July 9, 1928 et seq.). 
Last week.the Dictator enlarged a little 
on his usual theme of excoriation. Said 
he of the constitution: “It is like a bad 
stew; no stomach is able to digest it.” 
And then: “It exudes such an odor that 
the street in which Parliament is located 
smells unpleasantly!” And finally: “A 
pigsty for the Sejm!” 


RUSSIA 
Prisoners 


Hollow-eyed, footsore, prematurely 
aged, Rudolf Kutz and Johann Mischalski 
stumbled into Beuthen, German Silesia 
last week, sought out the homes they had 
left 15 years before. They were World 
War prisoners. For the past 15 months 
they have made their way from a prison 
camp in northern Siberia through Moscow, 
to Kovno, then over the Polish border to 
Warsaw and southwest to Silesia. 

“We didn’t know the War was over,” 
said Rudolf Kutz. ‘Nobody told us till 
1929. We asked to be sent back, but no- 
body paid any attention, we had to walk. 
There are lots of fellows in that Siberian 
prison who don’t know yet that peace has 
been signed.” 


FINLAND 

Lapua’s Vihtori 

The most important place in Finland 
last week was not Helsingfors (Helsinki), 
the capital; not the seaports of Vasa 
(Vaasa) or Viborg (Viipuri), but the 
farming village of Lapua. The Finns who 
speak Finnish and the Finns who speak 
Swedish all spoke of Lapua last week, as 
did all of Finland’s 624 newspapers and 








Henry Miller 
VIHTORI KOSOLA 


“Stamp out Communism!” 


magazines. Acute observers saw emerg- 
ing from Lapua a minor Mussolini, pos- 
sible Dictator of the country, by the 
name of Vihtori Kosola. 

Finland, a country some 30,000 sq. mi. 
larger than Italy, stretches north from 
Leningrad to the Arctic Ocean, a sort of 
buffer between Soviet Russia and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. It is chiefly 
known to the U. S. as one of the only 
three governments in the world* which 
maintain absolute Prohibition of liquor, 
and as the country whence come great 
endurance runners (Paavo Nurmi, Willie 
Ritola e¢ al.) and house servants who are 
either very fine and faithful or extremely 
stupid. Correspondents have described it 
as a country: riddled with lakes, boot- 
leggers and Bolshevik propagandists. 
Official Finland, puny before the armed 
might of Soviet Russia, regards the Soviet 
agents with a sort of affable apathy. Not 
so Vihtori Kosola and his fellow villagers 
of Lapua. They hate the sight of a 
Communist. : 

Six months ago the name of Vihtori 
Kosola appeared in Finnish papers when 
well organized bands of Lapuan peasants 
under his leadership kidnaped Communist 
agitators, dumped them over the Russian 
border. Kosola’s prestige grew by leaps 
& bounds. Last month 12,000 of his fol- 
lowers journeyed to Helsingfors by train, 
motor, horseback and on foot, formed 
ranks, marched in military formation to 





*Prince Edward Island‘ is the third. 
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the Parliament building, demanded the 
immediate passage of laws to suppress 
Communism, and to make the govern- 
ment more economical by halving the 
number of representatives in Parliament. 
Statesmen were impressed by the size of 
Kosola’s army. They introduced the 
bills, failed to get the requisite two-thirds 
majority, then dissolved the Diet. Vihtori 
Kosola bided his time, assured of the 
growth of his power, realizing that the 
coming general elections (Oct. 1) will 
have but one issue: the demands of 
Lapua’s Vihtori Kosola. 

Reporters found him last week in his 
huge, white-washed farmhouse in Lapua, 
surrounded by innumerable children, for 
possible Dictator Kosola, like positive 
Dictator Mussolini, is firmly opposed to 
birth control. 

“We are not a party,” said he, speak- 
ing of his followers. “The immediate 
program is to influence the elections by 
pledging the candidates of all parties, but 
I am pessimistic about the result of the 
election. 


“We are determined to stamp out the 
agents of the foreign power who are de- 
stroying our industry and corrupting our 
youth. ... They came here and _ held 
meetings in which they mocked God and 
parodied religion in a most brutal way. 
We are determined to stop this. 

“The farmers have pledged not to em- 
ploy Communists, and the industries are 
coming into line. We have not touched 
the question of Prohibition because we 
want a solid front. . . . Our sole purpose 
is to destroy Communism.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Alarums & Excursions 


Like swamp fire, revolutionary feeling 
snaked underground from Bolivia and 
Peru (see col. 3) last week, to break out 
in three different places in Latin America. 

Brazil, already troubled with a minor 
insurrection in the state of Parahyba 
(Time, Aug. 11, 18), rang with rumors 
last week of an impending revolution in 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul. Details 
were not forthcoming. The Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington, the Brazilian 
foreign minister, President Washington 
Luis united in an almost hysterical desire 
to quash reports. Said the President’s 
secretary, Senhor Mendes Goncalves: 
“His Excellency authorizes me to state 
that the situation of Brazil is at present 
as it has been in recent times, of the most 
perfect economical, political and financial 
order.” 

Cuba. Prolonged rioting between Lib- 
erals and Conservatives caused a threat 
of martial law in the town of Maximo 
Gomez, Matanzas Province. At Cruces, 
Santa Clara Province, horn-spectacled 
President Gerardo Machado neatly nipped 
another revolution in the bud by arresting 
20 members of the Nationalist (anti- 
Machado) party, disclosed a plot to raid 
the Cruces army post, seize the arsenal 
stored there. 


Argentina. Loudest alarums, most vio- 


lent excursions came from Buenos Aires 
where a timorous cabinet suddenly decided 
that a military plot threatened the life of 
ancient, eccentric President Hippolito 
Irigoyen (nearly 80 years old, though he 
looks ten years younger). They persuaded 
him to mobilize the Army & Navy. Ma- 
chine guns were mounted on the roof of 
the cigar store over which he prefers to 
live. Seven war-ships steamed into the 
harbor. From Campo Mayo, the 8th 
Cavalry clattered into town with full 
equipment to strengthen police reserves. 
President Hippolito, whose insistence on 
living in his little cigar store apartment is 
only one mark of his almost phobic dislike 














Keystone 


Hrppro.ito IRIGOYEN 


He prefers his cigar store to his cabinet. 


of ostentation, was made to drive to and 
from the Executive offices, the center of 
a convoy of eight hooting, speeding motor 
cars, bristling with riflemen. 

Second night of the scare, 5,000 Irigoyen 
followers, who love their elderly President 
so much that they have given up all party 
names, call themselves Personalistas 
Trigoyenistas, paraded through the streets. 
Just what they were parading for few 
seemed to know. Told to shout, they 
shouted Viva Irigoyen! Viva La Dicta- 
dura!* till they were hoarse, then varied 
the monotony by reviving century-old civil 
war tocsins: “Death to the Unitarian 
Savages! Long Live the Holy Federa- 
tion!” A few wags cheered “El Torito de 
Matadoros,” champion Argentine Boxer 
Justo Suarez, now attached to the Argen- 
tine consulate in Manhattan. 

Five anti-Irigoyenistas ploughed through 
the crowd, fired a score of shots which 


*Many Trigoyenistas refuse to admit that 
their elderly President is a dictator, point out 
that he not only allows political opposition in 
the country, but, unheard of in most Dictator- 
ships, allows himself to be criticised in the pub- 
lic press and refuses to accept any salary. Ac- 
tually, Hippolito Irigoyen not only dictates the 
policies of Argentina, but, distrusting most of 
his ministers, attempts to perform most of the 
routine work of the country himself. 


brought down Parader Manuel Varela. At 
week’s end no other signs of revolution 
were evident. President Irigoyen was 
furious to learn that by order of the Min- 
ister of War General Luis J. Dellepiane, 
a number of officers had been arrested, 
confined to barracks for no other reason 
than that they were known to be friends 
of Senior Justo, onetime Minister of War 
and opponent of Irigoyen. Instantly, 
President Irigoyen ordered their release, 
“thus creating an incident,” wrote a 
Buenos Aires correspondent, “which makes 
Dellepiane’s situation in the Cabinet im- 
possible.” 


PERU 


Ya Ha Firmado 
(See front cover) 

For many a year a bust of kinetic 
little Dictator President Augusto Ber- 
nardino Leguia has stood in Lima’s Gov- 
ernmental Palace bearing the clarion in- 
scription NO FIRMO! (“I Will Not 
Sign!”) This is a reference to the oft-told 
tale of how, on an occasion since com- 
memorated as Character Day, he refused 
to sign his own abdication when threat- 
ened with death (Time, Sept 1). The 
memorial still stood last week, when a 
hasty paintbrush edited the inscription to 
YA HA FIRMADO! (‘Now he has 
signed!’’). 

President Leguia had signed not only 
his abdication. U. S. correspondents who 
had variously reported him fortnight ago 
as: 1) staging a counter-revolution, 2) 
fleeing the country on a warship, 3) sail- 
ing from Panama on a U. S. liner, knew 
last week that he was back in Peru, a 
very sick man and a prisoner. 


Continuously since 1919, off and on 
since 1908, Augusto Bernardino Leguia 
has ruled Peru. In that time he has raised 
Peru to a position in South American af- 
fairs only second to the potent ABC 
powers, Argentina, Brazil, Chile. A net- 
work of railways, fine roads have been 
built. The oil and copper industries have 
been developed. Peru (not all his com- 
patriots regard this as a blessing) has 
been opened up for foreign capital. With 
the aid of U. S. diplomats the 46-year-old 
Tacna-Arica boundary dispute with Chile 
has been settled. The disadvantages of 
the Leguia régime are the disadvantages 
of any dictatorship. Peruvians have a very 
great fondness for personal liberty. But 
in the past 20 years they have had little 
of it. Hundreds have been exiled, thou- 
sands imprisoned, not a few shot for small 
cause. 

One of the great rallying cries of the 
Leguia régime has been the advancement 
of Peru’s Indian population. Possibly 
with the best of intentions small President 
Leguia has not only made enemies of 
hundreds of old Peruvian families, by con- 
fiscation of their ancient estates, dis- 
tributing their land to Indians, but he has 
made enemies of the Indians by forcing 
them into virtual slavery through his road- 
building campaign. By the law of Con- 
scripcién Vial (road conscription) all 
Peruvians must work two weeks a year on 
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Peruvian highways. Moneyed Peruvians 
evade the road gangs by paying a highway 
tax, so do other Peruvians who have 
friends in office. Indians who have neither 
money nor influence must work on the 
roads not only for the legal two weeks 
but so long as greedy contractors can hold 
them. 

Leguia’s agents have for years sent him 
weekly reports—political litmus papers of 
the public’s reaction to his rule. Two 
months ago, with the successful over- 
throwing of Bolivia’s Dictator President 
Hernando Siles and his strong-armed Prus- 
sian henchman, General Hans Kundt, the 
litmus turned red. Trouble was brewing in 
the southern provinces. President Leguia 
promptly demoted over-ambitious army 
officers, closed universities, arrested stu- 
dent agitators. But the trouble spread, 
the litmus stayed red. One Luis Sanchez 
Cerro, Colonel of Sappers at Arequipa 
near the Chilean border, declared open re- 
bellion fortnight ago. In four days, pro- 
gressing almost without bloodshed, the 
revolution forced President Leguia to in- 
validate his statue, sign his own abdica- 
tion. 

“Senores Representantes,’ he cried 
dramatically, “upon resigning irrevocably 
the supreme command of the republic, I 
state that I served my country with all 
the energies of my heart and all the lights 
of my brain.” 

General Manuel Maria Ponce, a Leguia 
friend, was placed in command of the 
revolutionary Junta (military govern- 
ment). Ex-President Leguia and his son 
Juan fled to the cruiser Almirante Grau, 
begged to be taken to a neutral port. 
Other members of the numerous Leguia 
family scurried to the safety of Lima’s 
foreign embassies. 

When the Almirante Grau was a few 
miles at sea a wireless message was re- 
ceived that the revolution had failed, 
Leguia was once more President. Promptly 
the cruiser broke out the President’s flag, 
fired a 21-gun salute. Officers came to 
salute again their Commander in Chief. 
Little Leguia was in no condition to re- 
ceive them. The bitterness of defeat had 
affected his kidneys, driven him to bed 
with an acute attack of uremic poisoning. 

Then came another message. General 
Ponce was deposed as leader of the Junta. 
New ruler of Peru was the revolution’s 
starter, vigorous Colonel Sanchez Cerro. 
Further the Junta warned the Almirante 
Grau that if the cruiser did not imme- 
diately put about, return Augusto Leguia 
to Peru to await proper punishment, the 
cruiser would be considered an enemy ves- 
sel, its crew subject to court martial. 


The litmus was red indeed. The 
Almirante Grau’s officers stopped saluting 
and arrested little Leguia. Back in Callao 
harbor, a U. S. physician, Dr. McCor- 
mack, visited the sick man three times, 
announced that contrary to current rumor 
the patient was “neither dead nor dying.” 
The Junta’s President Sanchez Cerro 
thundered that “Tyrant” Leguia “must be 
made to account for his acts,” ordered 
Augusto Leguia and son Juan imprisoned 
in the island fortress of San Lorenzo, bas- 
tille of Peru’s political prisoners. Peruvi- 


ans thrilled at a typically Latin touch: 
jailer-to-be of ex-President Leguia, com- 
mander of the guard placed over him, was 
a Lieutenant Alfonso Llosa just released 
from the same prison by the revolution 
after serving one year of an indefinite sen- 
tence imposed by Leguia. 

Hero Cerro. Once in jail, Augusto 
Leguia was quickly forgotten by the 
Peruvian man-in-the-street. Hero of the 


week, cheered to the echo on his every 
appearance was the President of the Junta, 
Colonel Luis Sanchez Cerro, in many ways 














P.& A. 
Cot. SANCHEZ CERRO 


“In the words of the great 
Lord Nelson... \” 


an even more spectacular figure than de- 
posed Dictator Leguia. If five-foot-three 
Dictator Leguia is a bantam, pugnacious 
Colonel Cerro, five-foot-flat, is a molecule 
of a man, an explosive molecule. Brown as 
a berry, he has been fighting all his life. 
He is scarred with 16 gunshot wounds. In 
1914 leading a revolution against the then 
President of Peru (who bore the good 
Nordic name of George E. Billingshurst ) 
three fingers of his left hand were shot 
away. In 1921 in an unsuccessful revolu- 
tion against President Leguia his right arm 
was crippled and part of his skull crushed. 
Singlehanded this pocket wildcat silenced 
a machine-gun nest, received 14 more bul- 
let wounds. Exiled in 1922, he filled in 
his spare time by serving in the Spanish 
Army in Morocco against the Riff. Last 
week he flew from Arequipa to Lima to 
take charge of the government. At the 
flying field, cheering followers tossed him 
to their shoulders, carried him three miles 
to the city gates, where, balanced pre- 
cariously on the roof of a motor truck, he 
rode through the streets in triumph. At 
the gates of Government Palace he cut 
reporters short. 

“T am a doer, not a talker,” he snapped. 
“In the words of the great Lord Nelson 
Peru expects ‘every man to do his duty.’ ” 

Pounding a table with his clawlike left 
hand he thundered denunciations against 
“Tyrant” and “Traitor” Leguia, accused 





him of selling the country’s petroleum re- 
serves to foreign capitalists, raising the 
national debt from 80 to 600 million soles 
(1 sole—4o¢). Bluntly he referred to the 
President’s Civil Guards as “Jackals” and 
“Terroristic Instruments.’’* 

Hat in hand, a delegation of Callao 
dockworkers called on Colonel Cerro at 
his new official residence, the 16th Century 
Palace of that superb ruffian Pizzarro, 
conqueror of Peru. 

“Free us, sir, from Yankee imperial- 
ism,”+ said the spokesman. “Peruvians 
don’t hate foreigners who come to work 
with us. We hate those who come to ex- 
ploit us.” 

“Give me time, gentlemen, give me 
time!” said Sanchez Cerro. “At least I 
promise that I will not become contam- 
inated with the vices of the politicians.” 

Mercenary Grow. At least one U. S. 
citizen was in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion last week. Part of President Leguia’s 
scheme to modernize his country, cement 
friendly relations with the U. S. was to 
turn the small Peruvian Navy, the Peru- 
vian airforce over to U. S. officers. Ac- 
cording to this plan Captain William S. 
Pye and Captain W. O. Spear were given 
furlough from the U. S. Navy to take 
charge of the Peruvian Navy as members 
of the “U. S. Naval Mission.” Lieut.- 
Commander Harold Grow, “resigned” 
from the U. S. Navy to become Captain 
of the Peruvian Air Force. When revolu- 
tion broke out fortnight ago Captain Grow 
obeyed the orders of President Leguia, 
loaded his plane with 20-lb. bombs, flew 
south to bomb the rebel city of Arequipa. 
He was captured. Snapped Colonel Cerro 
last week: “Grow was a mercenary hire- 
ling of the Traitor Leguia. He flew toward 
Arequipa carrying bombs. The conse- 
quences of his action might have been in- 
calculable. He will be judged before a 
military tribunal.” 

U. S. State Department officials realiz- 
ing that Cerro would be perfectly within 
his rights in shooting Lieut.-Commander 
Grow, admitted that “a very delicate 
situation exists,” hastened to make urgent 
unofficial pleas for Grow’s life. They had 


‘one potent weapon: Sanchez Cerro as well 


as Augusto Leguia needs U. S. official 
recognition. Unofficially the U. S. hinted 
that with Lieut. Commander Grow dead, 
recognition would be “difficult.” 

In New York last week the recently ap- 
pointed U. S. Ambassador to Peru, Fred 
Morris Dearing, left off vacationing, hur- 
ried aboard the Grace liner Santa Clara. 

“I’m going down to look things over,” 
said he. 


*It was these same Jackal Guards that shot 
the 14 holes in Colonel Cerro in 1921. 

+About 300 U. S. citizens have business, live 
in Lima. Some $250,000,000 of U. S. money is 
invested in Peru. Principal firms: All America 
Cables, Inc., subsidiary of I. T. & T. (monopoly 
of Peru’s telephone and telegraph service), 
Northern Peru Mining & Smelting Co. (Guggen- 
heim); Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. of New 
York; National City Bank of New York & 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. ($85,000,000 govern- 
ment loan); several mining companies operated 
by William Randolph Hearst; W. R. Grace & Co. 
(shipping, textile mills); Standard Oil of N. J.; 
Frederick Snare Corp. (engineers of the port of 
Callao). 
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Getting the Andrée Story 


In northernmost Norway, in Barents 
Sea between Scandinavia and Spitsbergen, 
in Stockholm and in Oslo last week there 
was confusion—the confusion that results 
when the Press sets its pack upon the 
trail of a remote and elusive news story. 
The discovery on White Island, Spits- 
bergen, of the bodies of the Swedish ex- 
plorer Salomon August Andrée and _ his 
companions, lost on their poleward bal- 
loon flight of 1897, was the Story (Time, 
Sept. 1). Its remoteness was heightened 
to a degree maddening to the Press by the 
fact that the bodies, relics and Andrée’s 
diary were aboard the little sealer 
Brattvaag which, equipped with only a 
flimsy receiving radio, might be plodding 
diligently about its business in the Arctic 
sealing grounds, oblivious or indifferent 
to the furore ashore. 

Newspapers, syndicates and_ picture 
services sent their men dashing to 
Tromso, the little port on Norway’s north- 
west tip, where Capt. Gustav Jensen of the 
Terningen had brought in the news of the 
find last fortnight, and whither the 
Brattvaag was supposed to be heading. 
From there at least four sealers, chartered 
by newsmen, bucked an angry Arctic sea 
in the hope of intercepting the Brattvaag 
and capturing the Story. 

On each boat a radioman worked hour 
after hour, sent into the ether offers to Dr. 
Gunnar Horn, scientist aboard the Bratt- 
vaag, for “exclusives” on the story, pic- 
tures, diary. Each pleaded with him for a 
midocean rendezvous at a designated point 
in the Arctic. Each could only hope and 
pray that the message would be received, 
that the Brattvaag would be there, or that 
they would happen upon her. 

The newsmen might well have pre- 
ferred to trust to luck and hope that the 
Brattvaag’s radio was deaf to all. For at 
the request of the Swedish Government, 
Norwegian officials were flashing frantic 
orders to Dr. Horn and the Brattvaag’s 
crew to permit no “unauthorized person” 
aboard the sealer, to maintain strict se- 
crecy regarding the story, especially the 
diary, and to proceed immediately to a 
point between Troms6 and Vardo. 

The Brattvaag, already on its way home 
because sealing had been slack, finally 
picked up one of the signals, put in un- 
expectedly at Hasvik, 125 mi. north of 
Troms6, for Dr. Horn to communicate 
with his superiors. 

Taken completely unawares, the Press 
unleashed a flock of accounts varying even 
more wildly than their earlier speculations. 
The Brattvaag had bodies of all three 
explorers—Andrée, Nils Strindberg & 
Knut Fraenkel—well preserved (Associ- 
ated Press). The Brattvaag had the body 
of Andrée, of another not identified, and 
the scattered bones of a third (New York 
Herald Tribune). There were two skele- 
tons, the bones of a third; Andrée’s head, 
in many fragments, had been found later 
(Universal Service). There were two 
bodies, Andrée’s and Fraenkel’s. Andrée 
“had been found in a sitting posture, re- 
clining a little to the right and facing as 
if staring from sightless eyes. . . . [one] 
side of his face was recognizable and life- 





like.” (New York Times). Universal 
Service was accurate. 

Scant reference was made to the diary, 
most coveted relic of the party’s posses- 
sions, and the quarry of every newshawk 
then in Scandinavia. Optimism on that 
score was dampened by one report quoting 
Dr. Horn: “It is hoped that the first part 
of Andrée’s diary will be found among 
a parcel of books, not yet examined. The 
book found on Andrée contained only a 
few pages.” 

Three agencies loudly claimed the honor 
of Dr. Horn’s “first statement to the 
press.” The Herald Tribune told how its 
seaplane, with Reporter Daniel Berg of 
the Tidningen, a pilot, and the Norwegian 





Loup PuBLISHER BONFILS 


“Universally conceded ... ‘you can lay 


to that!” 

(See below) 
aviatrix Givsken Jacobsen, had sighted 
the Brattvaag off Hasvik, landed along- 
side. The trio were welcomed aboard by 
Dr. Horn, shown the tarpaulin covering 
“the two bodies” and allowed to make 
photographs on deck. Then there was a 
first-person account “by Dr. Gunnar 
Horn, as told exclusively to the Universal 
Service correspondent at Hasvik 
[his] first statement to the world.” And 
the Associated Press gave the gist of a 
telephone conversation between its corre- 
spondent at Hammerfest and Dr. Horn 
at Hasvik. Had he met any of the news- 
paper expeditions out looking for him? 
“No, you are the first journalist to take 
a message from us.” 

In Tromsé, a bewildered little group of 
Norwegian and Swedish scientists with a 
few relatives of the dead men, awaited 
with some dread the arrival of the 
Brattvaag. Theirs would be the task of 
taking custody of the relics, embalming 
the bodies (if possible), restoring the 
diary in the face of the mad skirmishes of 
reporters, photographers, sound-men. 
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“Amazing!” 
Readers of Publisher Fred G. Bonfils’ 
pink-sheeted Denver Post found: on its 


back page last fortnight the big, bold 
headline: AMAZING! Below was an edi- 
torial well calculated to reassert the Post’s 
undisputed claim to the title of loudest 
newspaper in the land. First three para- 
graphs: 

“In spite of what is called dull times, 
a slacking up of business, THE DENVER 
POST'S circulation moves on like some 
great majestic ship. Neither storms nor 
tides nor depressions lessen in any way the 
circulation of THE DENVER POST. 

“The paper is now universally conceded 
to be one of the very great newspapers 
of the world, and at least equals in every 
respect any paper published in the United 
States. 

“It now has a larger paid circulation 
than any other paper printed in the United 
States west of Chicago. It is the speaking 
spirit of the entire Rocky Mountain re- 
gions—and THE POST thinks this is the 
very best section of the entire world; best 
in prospects, best in health, best in sun- 
shine, clear air, pure water and in fact 
best in all desirable qualities, with a popu- 
lation that is more mentally and physically 
alert than any other known population 
and where everything that comes out of 
the ground is just a little bit sweeter and 
a little bit better than that produced in 
any other portion of our country, and you 
can lay to that... .” 


— rer 
Another Block 


For every newspaper purchase he has 
made since 1908 when he acquired the 
Newark Star-Eagle, Chain-Publisher Paul 
Block has doubtless had a different reason. 
Last week he bought another paper, the 
Toledo Times.* His reason this time was 
economy. 

Publisher Block already owned the 
Toledo Evening Blade (circ. 134,018). 
The Blade plant is large enough to pro- 
duce also a morning and Sunday paper. 
Such a paper is the Times (circ. morning, 
35,471; Sunday, 59,274). Only remaining 
competition is the evening News-Bee 
(89,518). 

Newsmen applauded the announcement 
that Publisher Block would retain the 
Times personnel intact. 

__ © —— 


Prize 

Even as fine fishing rods, sporting 
rifles and other accessories for man’s en- 
joyment of the Great Open Spaces are 
sold in a stuffy sub-cellar beneath 42nd 
St. in the heart of Manhattan (Davega & 
Co. at Lexington Ave.), so are fine open- 
space stories and pictures published in the 
midst of great cities under the super- 
vision of men who seldom see anything 
wilder than a suburban hoptoad. Last 
week the urbane editors of the New York 
Herald Tribune were mortified to observe 
in their Sunday rotogravure section, this 
caption: “CARIBOU PRIZE. Bathgate 
Becker, New York Sportsman, with the 
trophy of a hunt near Jasper Park in the 
Canadian Rockies.” In the accompanying 
picture, the animal whose head rested in 
Sportsman Becker’s lap was not 4a 
brownish-grey, branch-horned caribou but 
a white, spike-horned Rocky Mountain 
goat. 


*Blockpapers: 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
Newark Star-Eagle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Duluth Herald, Milwaukee Sentinel, Toledo 
Blade. 
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Brooklands Racing Drivers Club, England. 
200 miles at 83.53 miles per hour. 


AFRICA* 


Mulders Drift Hill Climb, South Africa. / 
First — Second —Third. 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Automobile Club 
Touring Race. First. 


Montlhery, France. Twenty-four hour race 


at 64.75 miles per hour, 


AUSTRALIA 
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Urquiola Hill Climb, Spain. Broke all pre- 
vious records, won three cups. 







Melbourne. 54.8 


Fahrt Durch Schlesien. first--second—gold 
miles per gallon. 


and silver medals and cups. 








Egyptian Royal Automobile 
Club Race. First. 


the bantam Austin...a thrifty mate 
for cars that squander gasoline! 


T comes darting down the American high- 

way with a trail of triumph across the old 
world... medals and cups galore. . . over five hun- 
dred of them in its eight years of continental glory. 
It brings a new idea of transportation to us... 

a sensible, inexpensive way to go places. 40 miles on 
a gallon of gas. . . 20,000 to 40,000 miles on a set 
of tires. . . cost % of a penny a mile for gas, oil 
and tires. It will run you a thousand miles for 
$5.75 worth of gas and oil. It relieves your large 
car of all the one and two-passenger journeys. 
The family garage bills become almost painless. 
It carries two people with amazing comfort 


THE AMERICAN 


UST 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR COMPANY, BUTLER, PA 


«.. plenty of lez-room... even for six-footers. 

Its smart, graceful contour comes from the 
drawing board of an internationally known de- 
signer with five coveted Monte Carlo Automobile 
Club medals to his credit. 

More facts... . fifty miles an hour in high... 
forty miles an hour in second . . . wheel-base—75 
in... width—40 in. 
roadster, too. 

Showing now. . . Go, slip behind the wheel 
... drive it in trafic, . . park it... and you’ll be 
about ready to part with $445, plus freightage 
from the factory. 


. . There’s a trim young 















Paar Pee SAFE SRY... 





WITHIN ten minutes of the take-off 
you may be soaring in the coolness 
of mountain altitudes . . . looking 
down upon the sweltering city from 
the safety of the sky .. . floating 
homeward at 120 miles an hour! 

Your plane is a yacht in the bluest 
of seas, its three propellers beating 
as steadily as the screw of an ocean 
liner. Two will carry you to your 
destination. One alone will take you 
to port. And in the forward cabin 
your pilot and assistant are masters 
of the controls. 

Cushioned on air, you may be 
surrounded by luxury .. . uphol- 
stered chairs, a writing desk, a table, 
a radio, a well-stocked kitchenette 
with crystal and linen for your 


service, a lavatory with running hot 
and cold water! There’s ample 
accommodation in this all-metal 
plane for half a dozen week-end 
guests or business aides, and all their 
paraphernalia besides. 

Perhaps you have never flown. A 
sense of hazard then will of course be 
yours as the plane first gathers speed 
in its rush across the field, and as it 
mounts on its ramp of air to higher 
levels. But when it flattens out, with 
motors throttled down, all at once 
you will find yourself extraordinarily 
calm; for the solidity of the support- 
ing element is more stable than 
water, smoother than concrete. 

Hundreds of thousands have gone 
through that first breathless experi- 


ence, only to find surprisingly that 
there is no thrill of danger in travel- 
ling in a multi-motored transport. 
There is not even a sense of dizzy 
height, for there are no lines of per- 
spective to draw you earthward, and 
the world below seems only like an 
infinitely perfect model laid out upon 
a rug. There is no feeling of rushing 
speed, but rather of a calm drifting 
motion. And an exaltation for which 
there is no earthly comparison! 

Over 150,000 passengers (U. S. 
Gov’t Est.) were carried along 
scheduled air-lines last year. This 
year’s total will be enormous. For 
America has disccvered that air- 
travel is safe and delightful beyond 
description! 





* FORD MOTOR COMPANY - 
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The New Pictures 


Abraham Lincoln (United Artists). 
This is not a drama about Lincoln nor a 
portrait of him but a biographical sketch 
made of rapid, isolated sequences from 
his life. The approach is conventional, 
almost school-bookishly historical. In the 
producers’ effort, often successful, to make 
a recognizable human being from the 
cryptic figure of Lincolnian anecdote, the 
audience is never allowed to forget that 
this human being was also the Savior of 
the Union. It is not the approach an 
artist would take; in taking it Director 
David Wark (Birth of a Nation) Griffith 
was thinking first of the box-office. And 
since there is nothing in public life today 
remotely approaching the Lincoln legend, 
perhaps Director Griffith’s judgment was 
as good from the patriotic as from the 
financial point of view. Moreover, per- 
haps the schoolbook Lincoln is essentially 
the great Lincoln. 

First important picture made in six 
years by Director Griffith, its old- 
fashioned technique is surprising at first, 
until you begin to feel it appropriate to 
the subject in hand. Often the transition 
from one crisis in Lincoln’s career to an- 
other is so abrupt as to seem superficial. 
In part this is because of the limitations 
which program-time impose on the film’s 
structure (it lasts only 100 minutes). The 
dialog by Poet Stephen Vincent Benet is 
less a factor in the picture’s success than 
the masterly acting of Walter Huston in 
the title réle. Sometimes in appearance 
he is a double for the familiar pictures of 
Lincoln*; sometimes, particularly in the 
earlier scenes as the backwoods lawyer 
without the beard and the weary dignity 
that characterized the President, one 
could not tell who he was meant to be if 
subordinate persons did not constantly 
(almost too often) call him Abe. At all 
times however, his acting proves that he 
has thought out the part and made every 
gesture and intonation consistent with his 
conception of it. Ian Keith, as the half- 
mad, half-drunk actor-assassin, John 
Wilkes Booth, is as macabre and satanic 
as a character by Edgar Allan Poe; Gen- 
eral Grant (E. Alyn Warren) is good too. 
Disappointments are the too-pious Robert 
E. Lee and too-coy Una Merkel as Ann 
Rutledge. 

Good shots: Lincoln dancing with his 
future wife at a party where Stephen 
Arnold Douglas is the leading stag; 
Lincoln called home to supper by his 
children just as he is receiving the presi- 
dential nomination in his Springfield law- 
office; Lincoln telling his cabinet he is 
going to take Fort Sumter; Lincoln walk- 
ing in the White House halls in his stock- 
ing feet because he has insomnia; a long 
line of telegraphers getting despatches 





*There are actors who look more like Lincoln 
than Huston. Last week Charles Edward Bull, 
famed for his portrayals of the President, strode 
onto the stage at a play given at a G. A. R. en- 
campment near Cincinnati. In the audience a 
man fainted. It was Steven G. Weaver, 87, who 
65 years ago.in his blue uniform stood guard in 
the White House over the body of Lincoln. “I 
never in my life saw. . . . My God, I thought 
it was...” gasped Weaver as old comrades 
revived him. 


from the fighting line; General Philip 
Henry Sheridan and his staff in their wild 
gallop to reorganize their broken army 
cutting, in a flash of steel and a streamer 
of dust, across the corner of a cornfield; 
the assassination. 


“TI never made a picture because I was 
interested in History. I wanted to do 
something more important than I have 
done in the past. Lincoln is a great man. 
I thought he would make a fascinating 








DAvID WARK GRIFFITH 


“I never made a picture because I was 
interested in History.” 


subject.” So last week said David Wark 
Griffith, who nevertheless has often taken 
a not purely cinematic interest in history. 
Son of Civil War Brig.-General Jacob 
Wark Griffith (known in La Grange, Ky. 
as “Roarin’ Jake’’), he made his greatest 
picture, The Birth of a Nation to show 
how the South had felt about the Civil 
War. It cost $110,000 to make and 
yielded a gross of $19,000,000 of which he 
is reputed to have received 10%, During 


the World War he made a propaganda’ 


picture for the Allies (Hearts of the 
World), sometimes working under fire. 
From Jntolerance which he directed in 
1916 to his first picture for United Artists 
in 1920 (he was one of the founders of 
this company) he did not do much. After 
Isn’t Life Wonderful (1924), he made 
occasional program features. His last was 
Lady of the Pavements with Lupe Velez 
(Time, March 18, 1929). He spends his 
money rapidly and moodily.. United 
Artists let him take cs much time off as 
he wants between pictures, give him free 
rein as to expenses, within reason. 
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Animal Crackers (Paramount). 
Groucho is the one with the pointed mus- 
tache and glasses who pulls most of the 
wisecracks. Harpo is the one in the 
curled peruke whose zany glee is never 
accompanied by a syllable. Chico is the 
tough one. Zeppo is handsome and does 
little. They are the Marxes, the funniest 





brothers in the U. S. In this adaptation of 
their musicomedy, a better piece than 
their first talkie (The Cocoanuts), the 
plot about a stolen painting is brought 
scornfully to light once in a while, and 
then merely as though to prove that they 
had a plot to ignore. Romantic songs and 
parades of young women are reduced to 
a minimum. For an hour and a half the 
Marx brothers air their family humor, a 
crazy jumble of satiric irrelevancies 
which sound like nothing when written or 
quoted but which make audiences rock 
with the kind of laughter that pours over 
every minute or two in a wild burst and 
between the bursts trickles on its own 
momentum. Typical shots: Harpo play- 
ing the harp; a closeup of Chico’s fingers 
on the piano; Groucho’s parody of busi- 
ness dictation; Groucho’s song, “Hello, I 
Must Be Going.” 

Monte Carlo (Paramount). This is a 
brilliant example of the only authentic 
dramatic form originated by the talking 
cinema. Like The Love Parade, it is hard 
to say whether it is a light, sophisticated 
story form in which music has been 
woven, or a musicomedy deftly founded 
on a legitimate plot. Jeanette MacDonald 
and Jack Buchanan play it charmingly, 
but it remains a director’s picture. Into 
most of its shots, Ernst Lubitsch has 
thoroughly infused the photographic wit 
that has made him famous as the cinema’s 
suavest interpreter of boudoir drama. On 
a train going to Monte Carlo Miss Mac- 
Donald, as an impoverished countess, 
sings the first song of the piece; as 
syncopated accompaniment the director 
has worked in orchestral wheel clanks, 
train whistles, brakes and other traveling 
noises. Later, after the slender fable of 
a Count who pretends to be a hairdresser 
for amorous reasons, has been traced 
through most of its variations, Lubitsch 
brings in as dénouement an act from the 
musical version of Booth Tarkington's 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Monte Carlo is not 
always sparkling, but it is far above fhe 
average film entertainment. Best minor 
réle: Zasu Pitts as a maid. Best songs: 
“Give Me a Moment, Please” and “Al- 
ways in All Ways.” 


MUSIC 


September Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy :* 

Symphonic: 

Mendelssohn: Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream: Overture (Columbia, two rec- 
ords, $2 ea.). Probably the best, certainly 
the most popular of all Mendelssohn, this 
overture was written when the composer 
was a youth of 17. Columbia’s new rendi- 
tion is conducted ably but not brilliantly 
by Elie Cohen, Chef d’Orchestre at the 
Paris Opéra Comique. 

Strauss’s Salome’s Dance (Victor, two 
records, $2 ea.). The once shocking dance 
of the seven veils done with Stokowski’s 














*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75c, standard price for popular ro- 
inch records. 
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finest fire. Japanese Nocturne, a descrip- 
tive tone-poem by Henry Ejichheim is on 
the back of the second disk. 

Massenet: Scénes Alsaciennes (Colum- 
bia, three records, two 75¢, one $1.25). 
Pleasant tavern and Sunday vistas of 
rural France, directed by Pierre Chagnon. 


Piano: 

Paganini: Etude in E Flat Major and 
Danse Exotique (Victor, $1.50). Youth- 
ful Russian Vladimir Horowitz in another 
of his astonishing virtuoso performances, 
this time the Liszt-Busoni arrangement of 
Paganini. The Danse on the reverse is 
his own, crowded with jazz rhythms. 

Schumann: Die Davidsbiindlertanze, 
Op. 6. (Columbia, three records, $6): 
Fanny Davies, famed old-timer, pupil of 
Clara Schumann, does this series of grace- 
ful romantic early Schumann pieces simply 
and well. Die Davidsbiindlertadnze series 
(only 14 of the original 18 are here re- 
corded) was based on an imaginary soci- 
ety that Schumann invented for fighting 
the Philistine in art, of which Child 
Prodigy Clara Wieck—later his wife—was 
a fancied member. 

Chamber Music: 

Londonderry Air and Gossips (Victor, 
$1). Fabien Sevitzky’s Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta in a well- 
known, well-loved melodic perennial. Gos- 
sips is a skittish string-plucking novelty, 
amusing for its imitation of back fence 
chatter. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Don Giovanni: Finch han dal vino and 
Serenata (Victor, $1.50). Ezio Pinza who 
sang the title role in last season’s revival 
of Mozart’s opera brilliantly interprets 
the beautiful Serenata with the best sing- 
ing of the month, but the carousal song 
is not so successful. 

The Return of Abdul Abulbul Amir and 
I’m Bettin’ the Roll on Roamer (Victor). 
Frank Crumit singing a sequel to one of 
his best know ballads and a horsey one 
with a tragic finish. 

Kolj Slavenj (How Glorious) by Bort- 
niansky and Zwei Alte Hochzeitslieder 
(Two Old Wedding Songs) by Gretch- 
aninov (Columbia, $1.25). Don Cossack’s 
famed choir roaring rousers from the 
steppes. 

L’Amour, Toujours, L’Amour and Sere- 
nade from The Student Prince (Victor). 
Richard Crooks wasting his fine musical 
substance. 

Dance Records: 

All Through the Night and Swingin’ in 
a Hammock (Brunswick). Soothing rhyth- 
mics in the current vogue. 

I Wish That I Could Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate and St. Louis Blues (Bruns- 
wick). Piano and trumpet resurrecting a 
onetime favorite of Edward of Wales and 
a longtime popular favorite that has new 
blue effects. 

Karavan and O’er the Billowy Sea 
(Brunswick). Muted brasses miming the 
desert and the sea. 

Under the Sun It’s Anyone Under the 
Moon It’s You (Columbia). Jerky jazz 
done mechanically by Bert Lown & Hotel 
Biltmore Orchestra. Bye Bye Blues is on 
the back. 

Little White Lies and Gee, But I’d Like 
to Make You Happy (Victor). Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians in two of the best of Sep- 
tember’s dance tunes. There is a per- 
former with a whinny in the second one. 


EDUCATION 





Coaching Capitals 

“Beginning with the very opening of the 
fall terms in schools of every kind we 
may expect to see greater numbers than 
ever applying for instruction in technical 
and commercial subjects. Night, continu- 
ation and commercial schools should lead. 
The reason for this is that the unem- 
ployed fall into three great classes: the 
young high school and college graduates, 
who find themselves unequipped by an 
ordinary academic education to find suit- 
able work; those who have been employed 
but are not now because they lacked mod- 
ern business and technical education; and 
that older group who have been em- 
ployed for years, but whose ideas and 
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Harris & Ewing 


Guy E. MarcHAND 








... renovates obsolete adults. 


methods have become obsolete. . . . They 
realize that education must be continuous 
throughout life.” 

Thus last week spoke President Guy E. 
Marchand of the National University So- 
ciety. President Marchand also announced 
that his society would be prepared to help 
alleviate the unemployment situation by 
establishing “coaching capitals” at stra- 
tegic points throughout the U. S. to pro- 
vide “by means of motion pictures, stage 
plays and charts . . . an intensive review 
of modern business ideas and methods.” 
Locations of capitals: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Seattle, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton. 

This is by no means the first time that 
Mr. Marchand has come forward with 
his notion of “adult re-education.” The 
Marchand idea is that 10,000,000 people 
are “out of date,” that until they are in- 
culcated with brighter business ideas un- 
employment is inevitable. Since 1919 he 
has brought this belief before 250,000 
clients of the National University Society. 

Method: Mr. Marchand hires a big 
hall, plasters his posters around town, de- 
livers lectures on the newest develop- 
ments in U. S. business. Sometimes he 


uses industrial cinemas donated by promi- 
nent manufacturing concerns. Sometimes 
he has his corps of assistants perform a 
little drama on the stage intended to 
show the right and wrong way to do busi- 
ness. Classic Marchand example of com- 
mercial wrong-headedness is the case of 
Wrigley’s chewing-gum when first intro- 
duced into England. Britons would not 
chew until the word gum—which signified 
nothing but raw rubber—was changed to 
“sweet.” 

Unlike most success-speech-makers, 
President Marchand has made over $1,- 
c00,000 for himself. A friend of famed 
onetime (1901-09) Mayor Tom Johnson 
of Cleveland, he got a job as secretary to 
onetime (1909-11 & 1911-13) Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio. A few years 
later he was making 1¢ and 2¢ envelopes 
and newspaper wrappers for the govern- 
ment on a four-year contract. He also 
prospered in Oklahoma oil. Then he re- 
tired and began his National University 
Society, persuading Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio, now national chairman of 
the G. O. P., to be board chairman. At 
first the 17-day sessions were addressed 
by economics professors. One day Presi- 
dent Marchand had to fill a lecturer's 
place because of illness. He and others 
directly acquainted with business have 
been doing the lecturing ever since. 

Evidence of how gravely President 
Marchand believes the country needs him 
this year is that there will be twelve “capi- 
tals” this season instead of the usual six. 
Tuition for new members is $20; old- 
timers can re-enter for a session at $5. 
Average age of N. U. S. entrants is 35; 
75°- of them are men. Each member 
must sign a pledge that if he or she is 
not completely satisfied at the end of the 
lectures, tuition money will be demanded 
back. Last year only 17 members wanted 
their $20 refunded. 





m 
Back to Camelot 

The attention of literary ethnologists 
was directed last week to the northwest 
coast of Cornwall, England. The First In- 
ternational Arthurian Congress, composed 
of scholars interested in the genesis of 
Arthurian legends, went to visit Tintagel, 
the supposed scene of the chivalric mon- 
arch’s activities, known to every Tenny- 
son-read schoolboy as Camelot.* 

Meeting from early morning to late at 
night at nearby Truro, each pedagog pre- 
sented his or her version of the authen- 
ticity of various tales which surround 
Arthur, of whom the sole established fact 
yet known is that he was a 5th Century 
military leader of South Britain. Promi- 

*Growing in popularity is a new game— 
simpler than chess, more complicated than 
checkers, a cross between the two—called 
Camelot. Played with 26 “knights” and “men” 
on a squared board, the object of the game is to 
get any two pieces through the opponent’s forces 
and into two starred squares in his back line. 
Created by George S. Parker of Salem, Mass., 
inventor and longtime manufacturer of more 
than 200 games, Camelot is played and recom- 
mended by Bridge Experts Milton C. Work, Sid- 
ney S. Lenz, E, V. Shepard; Tennis Players 
Marjorie Morrill, Francis T. Hunter; Lyricist 
Howard Deitz; Socialites Anne Morgan, Mrs. 
Prescott Warren. 
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DON’T PASS UP 


the greatest trucking help of the year? 


er 
iS 
7 It was a big event for truck own- they enable trucks to cover more than they have been before — 
= 
od ers when Goodyear developed miles per day, make more deliv- they roll softly over bumps that 


truck balloons. eries per day, because they travel would break down many a high 
Now that trucks are built for faster, hold the road on curves, pressure tire. 

. speed, these newest Goodyear and provide greater traction on When you get balloon tires 
ast tires deliver all the advantages _ or off the pavement. for your trucks, get Goodyears. 
nd to trucks which balloon tires And beyond all that, these new . Goodyear pioneered and per- 
of brought to passenger cars. Goodyear Truck Balloons make _ fected truck balloon tires — 
Because they absorb the jolts, _ the tire cost per mile lower than _ and Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
y- they protect the truck mechanism _it has ever been under similar op- Station Dealers have the ad- 
, \ —reduce vibration—bring down _ erating conditions. They stand up _— vantage of the greatest balloon 
re- maintenance and repair costs. under the heat of fast driving — truck tire experience in the tire 
~ They protect the load from jars — they make punctures even scarcer industry. 


ni- On your new trucks, specify Goodyears 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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A smile is the badge of the 
Saline Cocktail Club! 


ERENE smiles and unruffled tempers 
mark the men whose days begin 
with a Saline Cocktail! 

For, with the help of this sparkling 
combination, many a dull morning out- 
look quickly shows a big improvement! 

Here’s the way you mix it—when- 
ever you-wake up feeling sluggish, 
tired and half-sick: 

Go to the bathroom... into a glass 
of cool water drop a spoonful or so of 
Sal Hepatica. (Measure with a bottle cap 
if more convenient.) Drink it down! 

Promptly, efficiently and yet gently, 
this splendid saline works to clear up 
the system. Women like it, for it keeps 
the skin smooth and healthy. Men drink 
it because it keeps them fit all day long! 

Constipation . . . headaches ... colds 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s @m 304, 60¢ and $1.20 
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... fheumatism and many common di- 
gestive troubles are foes to health that 
make no headway against Sal Hepatica! 
More than any other kind of laxative 
it corrects acidity, it cleanses the blood, 
it sweeps away toxic wastes. 

For the drinking of saline waters, 
there is precedent abroad as well as in 
this country. Throughout the world, 
physicians recognize and advocate the 
marked advantages of this method of 
keeping well. Sal Hepatica contains the 
same salines and is the efficient Amer- 
ican equivalent of the famous European 
health springs! 


From your doctor, learn more about 
the saline way to health. Ask him about 
Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from 
your druggist... And join up with all 
men, everywhere, who refuse to feel 
dull and listless— whose smiles pro- 
claim them members of this Saline 


Cocktail Club! 













| Bristot-Myers Co. 

| Dept. C-90, 71 West St., New York 

| Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Street ___ 
City 











State 





nent among those present were Professor 
Mary Williams of University College 
(Swansea); Professor Maurice Wilmotte 
of Liege University; Professor A. G. Van- 
hamel of Utrecht University; Professor 
Roger Loomis of Columbia University, 
U.S. expert on the archeological history of 
legends; Rev. Henry Richard Jenner. 
Cornish historian, Grand Bard of the 
Cornish Gorswedd (bard congress). 

Pedagogs enjoyed the experience of be- 
ing on the ground where tradition says 
Arthur trod, but little constructive schol- 
arship was accomplished at the meeting. 
Dr. Jenner, however, announced findings 
annoying to Tintagel tradesmen. 

“The castle [at Tintagel] as we see it 
now,” said he, “is not of any period ap- 
proximating King Arthur’s. The original 
story which Geoffrey [of Monmouth] re- 
told and faked to make it read well 
intended two neighboring fortresses as the 
centres of incident and did not mean Tin- 
tagel to be one of them at all. The present 
ruin was probably built in the 13th Cen- 
tury.” 


“The Tristran cycle did not pretend to 
any high-toned morality—to the contrary 
—and so Tintagel, after what Geoffrey 
told about it, became a fit setting for so 
entirely unmoral a story as Tristran. Even 
there it is an imposture, for the earliest 
form of these romances seems to put the 
King’s dwelling elsewhere. To call it [ Tin- 
tagel | King Arthur’s castle is quite as much 
an imposture, but it is so profitable to the 
hotel and lodging-house keepers that there 
is very little chance of getting rid of it.” 





THEATRE _ 








Chicago’s Amy 

When Chicagoans trooped down to the 
South Side to witness the wrigglings of 
Fatima (“The Seventh Daughter of the 
Seventh Daughter’) on the Midway, to 
gasp at gorgeous pyrotechnic displays, to 
parade through the handsome plaster 
buildings of Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White at the Columbian (“World’s Fair”) 
Exposition, Reporters Lillie West Brown 
and George Ade shared a desk in the city 
room of the Chicago Daily News. Repor- 
ter Ade rose to be a special writer, then 
dramatic editor, then conductor of a col- 
umn, finally a free-lance humorist (Fables 
in Slang) and playwright (The Sultan of 
Sulu). But Mrs. Lillie West Brown—who 
preferred to be known as “Amy Leslie”— 
stayed on at the Daily News as dramatic 
critic for 40 years. Last week, with fan- 
fare and accolade, the Daily News an- 
nounced the retirement of the oldest U. S. 
woman theatre reviewer. 

“Think of a woman,” marveled Author 
Ade, now aged 64, “going to the theatre 
several times a week for at least 40 years 
and keeping her girlish enthusiasm for the 
drama and retaining her eager interest in 
play actors and lavishing upon a languish- 
ing art a glittering and figurative vocabu- 
lary that was always ebullient and never 
seemed to repeat!” 

Said Producer George M. Cohan: “Amy 
Leslie may retire 1,000 times but she will 
always be a part of the American theatre. 
.. . I have personally known Amy Leslie 
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Screen Grid-Plus..THE 


Radio performance beyond the average need 


HILCO SCREEN GRID-PLUS is the 
radio deliberately designed to give greater 
performance than the average owner needs. 


It has a surplus of power, distance ability, 
selectivity and sensitivity. 

But of what use is power or distance unless 
you can maintain the reception at a constant 
level—without fading? Many promise distance 
and power, but Philco Screen Grid-Plus 
gives you the additional device which makes 
that power worth while—Automatic Vol- 
ume Control. No matter 
where you live, this device 
automatically counteracts 
fading and holds the vol- 
ume at whatever level you 
like, so you can enjoy the 
programs when you get 
them. Radios which prom- 
ise power but do not have 
automaticvolume control, 
cannot give you the kind 
of super performance we 
mean when we name this 
the PHILCO SUPER SET. 

While the 9-tube Screen Grid-Plus pro- 
vides greater performance than you normally 
need, how wonderful if you live in a big 
city, to bring out-of-town programs through 
crowded local stations without cross-talk. 
Again, if you live in smaller cities, Screen 


UNBALANCED RADIO 
DISTORTED TONE 


MEANS 








Grid-Plus will bring you the programs you 
want from the larger centers. And daylight 


reception is so improved by Automatic 
Volume Control as to make this set a 
delight for the women in the home. 


Philco Tone-Control 
BRILLIANT —BRIGHT—MELLOW-— DEEP 
The marvelous new Philco Tone-Control 
aiso helps daytime reception for, by turning 
to “Mellow” or “Deep” positions, daylight 
static and other interference 
noises can be considerably re- 


duced. Tone-Control allows 
you to bring in programs 





PHILCO CONCERT GRAND 
RADIO- PHONOGRAPH 


The greatest of all receivers — as distinct 


/ 


an advance over standard radio-phono- 


graphs as the concert-grand piano is 
superior to the “‘upright.’’ New design 
produces the most gorgeous tone ever heard 
from radio or phonograph; 9-tube Screen 
Grid-Plus Philcoset; regalcabinet of wal- 
nut throughout. Price . $350, less tubes 





When John Franzl plays with the Philco Symphony Orchestra for you every Wednes- 
day evening over CBS, a radio set, whose units are but partially balanced, can only 
bring you the distorted tone pictured at the left. With Philco’s exact balancing of 
all units in the set, you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 








UPER SET 


YOUR way, with the tone quality you 
like best, by simply turning the knob on 
the front of the set. And, in a “noisy” 


location, you can cut down the interference 
and enjoy programs in a way never before 
possible. “Brilliant”—“Bright”—“Mellow’’— 
or “Deep” shades of tone are now at your 
finger tips. 

The new Philcos have an exclusive Station 
Recording Dial on which you permanently 
log your favorite stations and balanced-unit 
construction throughout. The complete line 
of Radios and Radio-Phonographs offers, in 
each model, the outstanding va/ve in its field. 
You cannot buy more performance no matter 
how much more you are asked to pay. 

Don’t fail to ask your nearest Philco dealer 
for a free demonstration of Philco today. 
The new Philcos are priced from $49.50 
(Baby Grand) to $350.00, less tubes. Slightly 


higher in Canada, Denver and West. Avail- 
able for AC or DC current, and ina battery set. 


And enjoy radio as you ride. Transitone 
Automobile Radio, built by Philco, is avail- 
able through all authorized dealers. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Motor 
Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, 
Auxiliary Power, etc. 


In Canada: Philco Products, Ltd., Toronto 


BED PHILCO 
CLEAR TONE 














THREE 
WHO WILL SERVE YOU 
AT THE ST. MORITZ | 


Men born in the continental 
traditions of inn-keeping have 
come from Europe to assist Mr. S. 
Gregory Taylor in serving you 
at the St. Moritz. Whether you 
stop for a day or live the year 
round in a pent house or terrace 
apartment, old world hospitality, 
an incomparable cuisine and 
New York’s most magnificent 
view of the Park are waiting for 
you here. Leases and transient 
rates are moderate. September 
occupancy. 


SZTEA AT 
RUMPELMAYER’S 


In Paris and London, this daily function is 
the rendezvous of a smart cosmopolitan 
group. In New York, Rumpelmayer’s will 
be at the St. Moritz. 


SYM budy. 


on the park 


50 Central Park South, New York City 
Direction: 85. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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and have been proud of her friendship for 
30 years.” 

“Amy Leslie,” said Producer Morris 
Gest, “whom I have known for 25 years, 
will carry with her in her retirement .. . 
the admiration and sincere regard of all 
stage people.” : 

“T have heard of her in every country 
I have ever been in,” wired Producer 
David Belasco. 

Although ailing of late years and com- 
pelled to use a cane, Amy Leslie still 














Chicago Daily News 





“Amy LESLIE” 
She kept her girlish enthusiasm. 


bristles with nervous energy. She appears 
at first nights gowned in brilliant reds 
and greens, frills and feathers. Her 
critiques can still be as caustic as com- 
plimentary. She travels only in taxicabs, 
often taking the cab driver in with her 
when an important purchase is to be made. 
She admits any age up to 85. 

Although she is reluctant to discuss her 
history prior to the publication of her 
forthcoming memoirs, these facts are 
known of the life & times of Amy Leslie: 
She was born at West Burlington, Iowa, 
in 1860, one year before the Civil War 
began. Dramatically she has suggested 
her early martial impressions: “Before my 
ears were attuned to music or my eyes 
keen for sunshine, the muffled throb of 
drums and shuffling feet beating time bore 
strange wonderings to my small, eager 
mind.” After she was graduated from St. 
Mary’s Academy (South Bend, Ind.) in 
1876, she took to the light operatic stage, 
appearing in La Mascotte, Fatinitza, 
Erminie, The Mikado, H. M. S. Pinafore, 
The Pirates of Penzance. During this 
period she married Harry Brown, musi- 
comedian, by whom she had a son who 
died at the age of four. About that time 
she left the stage, joining the staff of the 
Daily News in 1890. Her second husband, 
one Frank Howard Buck, divorced her in 
1916 on the grounds of cruelty. 

Most fantastic occurrence of her life, 
she believes, happened during the 1890’s. 
For eight years she had been driven to and 
from the theatre in a hansom cab operated 
by a hackman known as “Red.” One 
night, during a snowstorm, Red’s cab was 
late coming for her. When it did appear 
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she got in, was taken home, shouted good- 
night and ran for her door. An hour later 
Red’s employer told her that the drive 
had died while she was in the theatre; un- 
guided, the horse had found the way home. 
Her friends believe that the most ac- 
curate description of Critic Leslie was 
written by Ben Hecht, long a fellow mem- 
ber of the Daily News staff: “She is the 
Spring Song by Sousa’s Band. . . . She is 
as bouncing, effervescent, indomitable, 
cyclonic, ululating and incredible as her 
literary style. . . . There is a high wind 
about Amy that blows your hat off.” 
Her successor is Lloyd Lewis, author of 
Myths After Lincoln, publicity director 
for Balaban & Katz cinemansion chain, 
co-author—with the Daily New’s Manag- 
ing Editor Henry Justin Smith—of Chi- 
cago: The History of Its Reputation. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Torch Song. Few playwrights excel 
Kenyon Nicholson (The Barker, Eva the 
Fifth) in exploiting honky-tonk, back- 
stage or carnival scenes. Few producers 
can put on a better show of this sort 
than Arthur Hopkins, who directed and 
helped write Burlesque. A  Hopkins- 
Nicholson collaboration has now resulted 
in an extraordinarily valid and impressive 
play called Torch Song. 

A “torch” song is one in which the 
theme and lyric express the deep affec- 
tion, often unappreciated, which the 
crooner bears for the object of his or 
her devotion. Such a song Ivy Stevens 
(Mayo Methot) sang for Howard Palmer 
(Reed Brown Jr.), women’s wear drum- 
mer, one July night at a flashy roadhouse 
on the outskirts of Cincinnati. Howard 


was sitting behind a bower of chemically 


—— 














Mayo MeETHOT 
The hotel clerk means well. 


pink paper roses so Ivy did not see when 
he left, but she got the note he scribbled 
on the back of a menu saying that al- 
though they had been very happy together 
he was going to marry his boss’s daughter. 

The next time Howard and Ivy met 
was the following year at Pomeroy, Ohio, 
in the lobby of the Riverside House. 
Howard was still peddling ladies’ ready-to- 
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s | IT’S A NEEDLESS TASK 


nd Because they don’t trust the first answer they check and 


re-check —and sometimes check again. Here’s a loss in time 


and energy which lessens the effectiveness of the individual, 
and a loss, multiplied by many individuals, that assumes a 
total for which business is paying too big a price. 


Give them Monroes to work with—methods and ma- 


chines so simple to use that re-checking is unnecessary. 





Monroe’s visible proof of first time accuracy lifts the burden SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
of re-checking from the shoulders of all who deal with figures with full automatic division 


% —increases their value to themselves and to business by free- ON OF 
| 


ing them from a mental drudgery which need not exist. 
HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
“The Machine for Every Desk 


If you are interested in producing the greatest amount 





of accurate figures at the lowest cost in time, money and 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


‘ : Orange, Ne ' 
effort, call your local Monroe representative. Through him, eipecnieinatatiamnaned 


in We would like further information about the Monroe Adding- 
e 











rs - Calculator. 
ied the figure knowledge of the whole Monroe organization — ; 
al- Name 
ler gained by constant contact with every type and size of . 
er. irm 
iet . . . . 
“a business—is at your disposal. Or mail the coupon. prrecae 
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ATHENS 
Sunset on the 
Acropolis... “the 
glory that was” 

een & : :.. 
ALGIERS 
African Paris... 
MAJORCA 
Chopin’s love... 
SICILY 
Smouldering 
Etna... 
NAPLES 
Troubadour’s 
dance... 
VENICE 
Laughter, pigeons 
DUBROVNIK 
Majestic Kotor... 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
Gleaming domes 

PALESTINE 

Bethlehem .... 

Dead Sea 

CAIRO 

Moonlit Nile... 

Karnal: 

PARIS... LONDON 

and many others 

As low as $900 
° 

73 DAYS 


fromNEW YORK 
next Feb. 3 


MEDITERRANEAN 





TIME 


esti routine... 


fora 
73 DAY 
PARADISE 


@ Next winter, you'll feel 
like going. Slip away to new sights, new sounds... in : 7 
the sunshine of Civilization’s Cradle ... from veiled 4 
faces at Algiers’ “Gate of Grief” ...to gondoliers singing 


in the soft Venetian night. The Empress of France 





suggests a luxurious private yacht...her service, an a3 
English manor... her cuisine, the finest restaurants ye 
of Paris. Also, her cruise has a “Sth Ace”...one man- Bi 
agement, ship and shore, by the world’s greatest travel . 
system. Eighth season. Booklets, ship plans, from ¥ 
your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New 4 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Montreal, & 





and 30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


i 
CRUISE 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paecifie 








| 
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wear, but Ivy was now giving the Salva- 
tion Army the benefit of her vocal talents. 
She was able to persuade Howard not to 
go out on a party in the company of two 
other traveling salesmen—a canned goods 
agent and the portly representative of a 
mortuary supply (“underground novel- 
ties”) in Chicago. With every good inten- 
tion the neighborly desk clerk put Ivy in 
the room next to Howard’s. When Ivy 
came into his room later to bring Howard 
salvation, the love of God and the love of 
Howard became hysterically confused, and 
Ivy was lost once more. Playwright 
Nicholson uses the person of Carl, strap- 
ping young Salvationist, to make his 
drama go the Thais plot one better. 
Dialog and action of Torch Song, re- 
freshingly real, are reminiscent of the more 
serious works of Ring Lardner. The re- 
marks of Actor Guy Kibbee, in the char- 
acter of the dyspeptic undertaker supply 
salesman, should be long remembered. 
Sample: “All I’ve sold this week is two 
gallons of fluid and a grave lining. They 
bury them in their shirts around here.” 
Although Miss Methot has played in 
The Song & Dance Man, Half Gods and 
the musicomedy Great Day, this is her 
first big part. Spectators found her tech- 
nique simple, straightforward, sincere. 


A 
—~— ¢—__ 


Café was a pretentious little play which 
had but one scene—the terrace of a Paris 
restaurant—45 somewhat mute walk-on 
characters for atmosphere and a handful 
of unsatisfactory mummers who took the 
part of futile artists, U. S. expatriates. 
The piece was the first from the pen of 
Marya Mannes Mielziner, niece of Walter 
Damrosch, wife of Jo Mielziner, famed 
stage-setting designer. At no time did the 
dialog, action or story of Café rise above 
the general quality level of the littlest 
little theatre. Nub of the plot: Maurice 
Larned (Rollo Peters) fled from a U. S. 
wife, met and lived with Sally Burch of 
Akron, was pursued by Jane Geddes, also 
from Akron who sought to redeem him. 
Maurice’s wife came to get him, Jane’s 
brother came to get Jane. She, however, 
had become hopelessly attached to life in 
the Latin Quarter discovering that indis- 
cretion was the better part of squalor. 

Few U. S. college boys return from 
Paris without the notion of writing a 
play like Mrs. Mielziner’s. Her husband 
did not design the scene for her show. 


or on 
No Last Mile 


In Manhattan the police department 
supervises stage presentations, is usually 
content so long as the actors refrain from 
outright indecency, has never suppressed 
a big success from London. In England, 
official censor of the stage is the Lord 
Chamberlain, whose critical standards are 
considerably more sociological than those 
of the Manhattan constabulary. Last 
Spring The Green Pastures was denied the 
right of British production. Reason: since 
God is impersonated on the stage, the 
play is sacrilegious (Time, June 30). Last 
week the same censor, the Earl of Cromer, 
announced that The Last Mile, successful 
death-house melodrama, might not be pre- 
sented in Great Britain. Reason: it was 
“too tense,” it was “such an indictment 
against capital punishment.” 
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Je ansas CITY is growing and prospering and making a good 
business year of 1930. + Within two years, Kansas City has 
set a mew pace in industries established, in construction and in ex- 
pansion of existing industries. Payrolls have increased many millions 
of dollars. + In increasing volume the 19 million people served more 
economically from Kansas City than from any other metropolis are 
buying from Kansas City wholesalers and manufacturers and not 
from distant markets. # A recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling has abolished the Mississippi River basing line and estab- 
lished new and lower through rates between Kansas City 
and the East. + Census figures of 1930 place Kansas City, 
Missouri, in the 400,000 class, and its thirty-mile area 
almost at the 700,000 mark. + Kansas City pre- 
sents sound opportunity for many industries. 


The facts, as they apply to your own 
line of business, will be sent 
promptly on request. © 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


NEW IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is at the cross- 
roads ox the pipelines—a new 
oil field activity that is in- 
vesting upwards of 100 mil- 
lion dollars to pipe petroleum 
products from the Southwest 
to eastern markets. Kansas 
City is the gateway of these 
oil fields, just as it is the mer- 
chandise gateway to this mar- 
ket of one-sixth of the nation’s 
population, 21 million people. 





KANSAS @gCl I Ynvo 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
industry. 

Name 
a ee AT Sr EL aie eae a eD 
Se Ae Ee Se Cee UE. a ere eee eee 


I amcericipereeceninnipnninnntpipeninmenneinitiiaites: _ 
{I saw your advertisement in Time} 
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| of Trumbull Steel. 
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Seven days to Europe — from New York every 7m 
Wednesday midnight to Cherbourg, South- # 
Hamburg. @Also sailings by 
the luxurious RELIANCE and RESOLUTE, and 
@ popular” Cabin” Service to Ireland, France, 
Germany by the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS 
and CLEVELAND. 


ampton, 


7 

N ‘N 
EUROPE 

y sf ) 4 

7 
poe OT 
~—— 

The pleasures of rest and play are 
enhanced by the ships’ remark- 
able steadiness and absence of vibra- 
tion, and the unusually fine space 
and equipment for sports and enter- | 
tainment ... on the “Famous Four” Gm 
HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN BK? 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


39 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 


Vancouver, or local steamship 
agents. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 


| following names made the following news: 


A truck careened through the streets of 
Langhorne, Pa., was halted by a speed 
officer. The driver paid $10 for breaking 
the speed law. His cargo: the law library 
of Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice 


| of the U.S. 
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“The false whiskers so becomingly worn 


| by our Cleveland friend will be removed,” 


radiographed Cyrus Stephen Eaton last 
March to John T. Harrington, president 
Last week the mes- 
sage was read in court. Newton D, 
Baker, attorney for the merger of Beth- 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, asked Mr. Eaton whom he meant. 
Mr. Eaton said “our Cleveland friend” 
was Henry G. Dalton, vice president of 


| Youngstown and a director in Bethlehem. 


“Have you ever seen him wear whis- 
kers?”’ asked Attorney Baker. 

“They refer,” replied Mr. Eaton, “not 
to physical whiskers so much as to another 
kind of mask.” 





Every two years for the last three dec- 


| ades, persons have been transformed into 


Personages or continued as the latter by 
the meticulous editorial staff of Albert 
Nelson Marquis of Chicago, publisher of 
Who’s Who in America. Last week the 
16th edition of Who’s Who issued from the 
bindery into the clutches of newshawks 
and actuaries who quickly examined it for 
alterations and statistics. Simplest news 
facts: Since 1928, 3,498 names have been 
added, 2,559 dropped for death and other 
reasons, leaving a total of 29,704 compared 
to 28,805 in the 15th edition. Notable are 
inclusions and exclusions of the 16th edi- 
tion. Included, for example, are Jackie 
Coogan, Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones 
Jr., many a newly famed industrialist. Not 
included are Greta Garbo, James Joseph 
(“Gene”) Tunney, Tobacconist George 
Washington Hill. The preface explains that 
in 1900 Who’s Who listed one in about 
8,oco of the general populace. Now it 
lists one in about 4,000. Statistics would 
therefore argue that some day (specifi- 
cally, in the year 2290) the Personages of 
the U. S. will overtake the U. S. popula- 
tion. Everyone will be Some One. 

For years an author, a barrister and an 
educator have run a close race for Long- 
est Paragraph in Who’s Who. In 1928 
Barrister Samuel Untermyer with his 
train of legal cases (viz., “successfully 
carried through the merger of the Utah 
Copper Co., with the Boston Consolidated 
and the Nev. Con. Cos., representing a 
market value of $100,000,000, for which 
was paid a lawyer’s fee of $750,000;”) 
held a narrow lead with 99 lines. Two thin 
lines behind, bolstered by 29 academic de- 
grees and memberships in 86 associations, 
boards, clubs, colleges, congresses, leagues, 
societies, orders, ran Educator Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. The 95 lines of 
Preacher & Author William Eleazer 
Barton, famed father of a famed son 
(Advertising Man Bruce Barton), eight 
times an editor, 59 times an author (The 
Soul of Abraham Lincoln, The Women 
Linco'n Loved, Acorns from an Oak Park 


Pulpit), put him third by another two thin 
lines. 

For the present issue, however, Barris- 
ter Untermyer had only one new case 
worthy of reporting: “Counsel for Transit 
Commission and City of New York in 
suits by and against the Interboro Rapid 
Transit Co. for maintenance of five cent 
fare.” Had there been time, he might 
have added also his work last spring for 
Cineman William Fox (Trme, March 3). 
Meanwhile Educator Butler had received 
another “LL.D. from the Univ. of the 
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WILLIAM ELEAZER BARTON 


REv. 
He became the Whoest of the Who. 


State of New York,” presidencies of St. 
Stephen’s Col. and the Am. Acad. of Arts 
and Letters, elections to two more socie- 
ties, six more clubs. His biography swelled 
to 105 lines, surpassing Barrister Unter- 
myer by 3 lines. 

3ut even greater had been the activity 
of Preacher Barton. His Who’s Who re- 
port blank returned with a list of six 
newly edited books on Lincoln, a new 
ministry, and a line added to his address. 
All this sent him past Barrister Unter- 
myer, past Educator Butler, into first 
place with a record grand total of 108 
lines. 





Month ago Rex Lease, film actor, 
blacked the eye of Vivian Duncan, 
dancer (Time, Aug. 4). Last week in a 
Hollywood café, Harold Duncan, brother 
of Vivian, blacked the eye of Rex Lease. 
Said Rex Lease to newshawks: “I wish 
nothing more to do with the Duncan 
family.” 
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Wing Commander Charles E. Kings- 
ford-Smith, who last month underwent 
an appendectomy at Middleburg, Holland 
(Trme, Aug. 11), last week underwent a 
tonsillectomy at Veere, Holland. 

Edward George Villiers Stanley, 
17th Earl of Derby, famed owner of 
famed racing stables, who in the past 
five years has sold six of his estates in 
Lancashire, York and Cumberland, de- 
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H* LIKES to fish, but hates 
to clean ’em. He likes the 
cheery campfire—but never rustles 


the wood for it. You’ll find him in 
every camping party—the fellow 
who dodges work. 

In every gallon of ordinary 


motor oil, you’ll find his counter- 
part—a quart that dodges work. 


One quart that passes the burden 
of lubrication to the other three. 
It is a quart that ordinary refining 


The Original 
Certified 
Pure 
Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil... 


3 ¢ PER 
QUART 
Higherin West, 


Southwest and 
Canada 


TIME 


leaves in—a quart of waste. 
But you never find this waste- 
ful quart in a gallon of Quaker 


State Motor Oil. For Quaker State 
is not refined in the ordinary way. 
It is super-refined, carried a step 
further by an exclusive process 
which removes the quart of waste. 
In its place you get a quart of the 
finest lubricant—four full quarts 
of lubricant tothe gallon of Quaker 
State. So you really get an extra 
quart. 

That’s one reason for the super- 
iority of Quaker State Motor Oil. 
Here’s another. Every gallon of 
this fine oil is made from 100% 


Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil—the finest crude oil that na- 


ture produces. 
And how Quaker State lubri- 


cates a motor! It increases engine 


power because it makes a better 
piston seal. It retains its protec- 
tive oiliness longer. It withstands 
engine heat longer. It gives spark 
plugs, piston rings and every work- 
ing part of the motor a longer, 
peppier life. Get Quaker State 
Motor Oil wherever you see the 
green and white service station 
sign. Give your car a new lease 
on life—yourself a new thrill in 


driving! © 1930, a. Ss. Oo. R. Co. 
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Buy your oil where you see this sign 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM MOTOR OIL 
QUAKER STATE MEDIUM HEAVY 
QUAKER STATE HEAVY MOTOR OIL 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OILS 
QUAKER STATE AERO OILS 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


MOTOR OIL 
Get that Extra Quart in every gallon 














D oes your letterhead reflect 








the personality of your business? 


Awonc the business letters 
that find their way across the average 
executive desk, you’ll find some that 
give more than the who, what, and 
why that ordinary letterheads convey. 


Realizing the importance of letter- 


heads as the most familiar representa- 
tives of the firm, business men are 
putting into their letterheads more of 
the individual personality of their 
business. By strength or grace of de- 
sign, by unusual choice of paper, their 
letterheads more closely interpret the 
spirit that makes their particular busi- 
ness different from any other. 


Make this interesting experiment. 
Secure a copy of the business paper 
portfolio, ‘‘The Chart of Bond Paper 
Value’’. There is no charge for it. In 
this portfolio you will find fifteen 
sample letterheads, designed for fif- 
teen different kinds of businesses. Note 
how each conveys the significance of 


the particular business for which it is 
intended. 





COMPARE YOUR LETTERHEAD WITH 
THE SPECIMENS IN THIS FREE BOOK 


“The Chart of Bond Paper 
Vatue’’ is free to business men 
only. Merely send this coupon 
with your letterhead attached. 


(Other interested persons may 


purchase a copy on request.) 


Name. 


Position 


Skillful arrangement of the elements 
and appropriate use of color make it 
possible for each of these letterheads 
to bring to mind a clearer picture of 
the service each company is equipped 
to render. Compare these specimens 
with your own letterhead. You may 
receive ideas applicable to your own 
business. 


“The Chart of Bond Paper Value’ 
will also aid you in the preparation of 
business forms and advertising folders. 
Illustrative samples of these also are 
included, on various colors of Caslon 
Bond. 


Caslon Bond is known throughout | 
the country as the popular-priced 
paper ideally fitted to the needs of busi- 
ness. It is easily recognized by the 
watermark on each sheet. Your printer | 
can supply Caslon Bond in thirteen dif- 
ferentcolors, with envelopes to match. | 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 






Whe Sa, 


of, 
frond! Lipe ? 
Wale 


The Munising Paper Company 
Dept. 208, Munising Michigan 


Please send a copy of ““The Chart of Bond Paper Value’’ 
to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 
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cided last week that he would keep Bos- 
worth, his filly which took the gold cup 
at Ascot in June, but that he would sell 
most of his yearling racehorses, dispense 
with the services of his trainer Frank But- 
ters. Six weeks ago his daughter-in-law, 
Lady Maureen Stanley, arrived in the U. S. 
to make money by going to work for 
Cineman Samuel Goldwyn. 

ae 


Y 


A great wave gathered midocean, tow- 
ered over the westbound liner Paris, 
bashed across her starboard promenade 
into the main saloon. Lillian Gish (met 
next day at the pier by her great & good 
friend George Jean Nathan) and Mrs. 
Frederic (Irene Castle) McLaughlin 
sickened at the impact. Bandmaster and 
Mrs. Ted Lewis were jolted out of their 
bunks, swept across their cabin floor 
Edwin Goodman of Bergdorf-Goodman 
(fine women’s wear, returning with hi; 
head stylist the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia), saw two women stagger, clutched 
them to prevent their falling, was swept 
with them, smoothly and unharmed, down 
a staircase to the deck below. 

Day after landing, Miss Gish took her 
new Sicilian dog for a walk in South 
Norwalk, Conn., had her left hand bitten 
defending her pet from a cur. 

Aidan Roark of the British Polo 
squad now in the U. S., who on July 25 
suffered concussion of the brain and who 
on Aug. 22 was treated for a peritonsillar 
infection, underwent a mastoid operation 








| at the Manhattan Eye & Ear Infirmary, 


thus lost his chance to play in this week’s 
International Polo at Meadow Brook, L. I. 


>» 








Mrs. Louise Eustis Hitchcock, mother 
of Poloist Thomas Hitchcock Jr., was per- 
suaded to contribute a series of old Creole 


| recipes to the New York Evening Post, 


edited by Socialite € Yaleman Julian 
Starkweather Mason. 


o— 


Dr. Joseph Ross Stevenson, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Mrs. Stevenson, were jolted from their 
car, severely shaken and bruised, when a 
tire blew out on a road near Princeton. 
o— 

Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway of 
Arkansas flew from Washington to Se- 
dalia, Mo., and back, was airsick, an- 
nounced: “I’m through with flying till I 
get to be an angel.” 

wa 

Gutzon Borglum, famed sculptor of 
the Confederate memorial on Stone Moun- 
tain, was listed as subject to arrest when- 
ever he should re-enter the state of Geor- 
gia whence five years ago he departed with 
models for the unfinished memorial. Last 
week, 400 citizens of Georgia’s De Kalb 
County had petitioned that charges be 
waived. Borglum returned warily to At- 
lanta to discuss resumption of work at 
Stone Mountain. 








o— 





Edward Thaw, 25-year-old nephew of 
Harry K. Thaw who murdered Stanford 
White in 1906, was painfully burned when 
his motor launch exploded at a Boston 
wharf. 
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Fae! We are Civic-Minded in the 








| 
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he 


E.., communities in the 
world have been favored 
with the balanced prosperity 


which has been enjoyed con- 
tinuously in the San Fran- 
cisco Metropolitan Bay Area. 


We who live, work, and play 


in this nature-favored section 
gain the fullest appreciation 
of our good fortune. 


Visitors from the East and 


Middle West—people in the 


best position to compare — 
are quick to comment upon: 


1. The healthy condition of 
employment here. 


SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN BAY AREA. ..... 


s ¢, 
‘oO G14 


2. The unusual percentage 
of home-owners and car- 


owners. 


3. Delightful climate the . 


year round. 
For Industries: 


This section offers— 
abundance of electric 
power and Natural 
Gas at low rates; un- 
usually low labor 


turnover due to large 





home ownership; all year 
working climate; waterfront 


and other acreage at low cost; 


wide variety and abundance 
of raw materials; 
transportation facili- 
ties and a receptive 


local and export 
market. 
For information re- 


mimanceast| sarding opportunities 


for Industries, write: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 
General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


Ind. 5-30 
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GALVESTON—AMERICA’S PORT OF UICKEST DISPATCH 





America’s PORT 
OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


Helps You Give 


Southwestern 
Customers Better, 
Quicker Service 


Shippers must choose a port as 
carefully as they do a shipping 
line and a railway. Time lost or 
gained while shipments are in 
port seriously affects delivery 
service to customers. 


Galveston’s fast, efficient han- 
dling of shipments in port has 
earned for it the name of 
“America’s port of quickest dis- 
patch.” 


Galveston’s service is geared to 
the speed modern distribution 
demands. Safe storage and care- 
ful handling guard the shipper 
against damage and deteriora- 
tion. Your customer’s orders 
reach them in good condition, in 


quickest time by water and at a 
real saving. 


Galveston Wharf Co. 
Established 1854 
Galveston, Texas, U. S. A. 

Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 





Advise your Southwestern customers to route orders via 
Galveston for satisfactory, economical transportation 





SPORT 


Britain v. U.S. 


Jimmy De Mers of the Los Angeles 
A. C. threw his arm out of joint the first 
time he tossed the javelin. That was too 
bad for him but a good thing for the 
British Empire v. U. S. track meet at 
Soldier Field, Chicago, last week. It 
made things exciting for a while. De Mers 
had been considered certain to win the 
javelin-throw, and his winning was 
counted on to give the U. S. a point it 
would need. One event seemed certain to 
be won by the British team—the one-mile 
medley relay, for little Eddie Genung 
would never have a chance in the last lap 
against big Tom Hampson. With this and 
the javelin-throw the British Empire 
might get a tie. 

The runners got set for the medley. 
Pete Bowen, best of U. S. quarter-milers, 
gained a slight advantage over Alex Wilson 
of Canada. He fumbled giving the baton 
to Eddie Tolan and ten yards were lost. 
But then George Simpson, Ohio State’s 
“Buckeye Bullet,” cut five yards off the 
lead and little Genung started after Hamp- 
son. He caught him at 440 yd., passed 
him in the backstretch, finished 70 yd. 
ahead. Then the crowd found out that 
De Mers’ single javelin-throw had been 
198 ft. 44 in., 84 ft. short of New Zea- 
lander Stan Lay’s, but giving the U. S. a 
winning total of 594 ft. 4 in. With the 
other events going as had been expected, 
and eight meet records broken (but no 
world records), the U. S. had an easy win, 
g points to 5. 








ji. 


National Doubles 


George Lott of Chicago and John Doeg 
of Santa Monica were seeded No. 1—the 
defending champions—when the national 
doubles tennis tournament started last 
week at the Longwood Cricket Club at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Form ran true, and 
the first four seeded teams got into the 
semifinals. John Van Ryn and Wilmer 
Allison put out Berkeley Bell and Gregory 
Mangin, 6—8, 6—4, 6—4, 6—3. Then 
Doeg & Lott had to beat Tilden & 
Hunter, knowing that Hunter was playing 
much better and that Tilden, though he 
had a bad charley-horse in his hip, wanted 
mose than anything to get back this title 
which he has not held for three years. 

It turned out to be one of those see-saw 
matches that make tennis doubles the 
finest sport in the world to watch. Tilden 
did most of the work for his side until 
Lott & Doeg broke through his serve in 
the first game of the fifth set. Tilden’s 
long shape seemed to grow hollower after 
that. When he scored, he regained a 
momentary spryness, but when he erred 
his bad hip hurt him, and he rested on 
his racquet between shots. Lott & Doeg 
ran out the match, 3—6, 6—3, 6 
Q—II, 6—2. 

In the finals they ran through Allison 
& Van Ryn for two sets. It looked like 
no match at all until the Wimbledon 
champions broke through Doeg’s service 
in the tenth game to win the third set. 
Like new men, Allison & Van Ryn came 
out after the rest period and took the 
fourth set after 28 terrific games. By all 
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75 YE 


“OF OIL WITHIN AND FLAME 
WITHOUT... THIS WROUGHT- 
IRON REFINERY IS SERVING YET! 


I 


BUILT in 1855 by Samuel M. Kier 
in Pittsburgh, the first petroleum 
refinery was manufactured from 
wrought-iron and had a capacity of 


five barrels. The first petroleum 


ever produced for commercial pur- 
poses was made in this original 
refinery. 


Drawings for this still were pre- 
pared by Professor J. C. Booth, a 
Philadelphia chemist, who con- 
cluded an excellent lighting oil 
could be secured from the brine 
pumped from drilled salt wells near 
Tarentum, Pa., submitted to him 
for analysis. Today, after 75 years 
of continuous use, the refinery is 
still in operating condition. 


The Vital Element—iron silicate 
—is the corrosion-defying charac- 
teristic that has preserved this re- 
finery, and makes wrought-iron 
basically different from all other 
ferrous metals. 


Modern demand for commercial 
metal that resists corrosion and suc- 
cessfully stands constant vibration 
has extended the use of genuine 
wrought-iron so that each succeed- 
ing year witnesses establishment of 
new production and sales records. 


In industry, office building or 
residence, Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe lasts as long as the places 
in which it is installed. Then, in 
many cases, it is ready to begin a 
new stretch of use! 


Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron 
Pipe will serve better and last longer 
than any cheaper pipe you can buy. 
For your protection the name 
“Byers” is imprinted in the metal. 
A Spiral Stripe of red is further 
assurance of genuineness. Demand 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe! 
Send for our booklet, “The Vital 
Element.” A. M. Byers Company. 
Established 1864, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Baytown Refinery of the Humble Oil and Re- 

fining Company, in Texas. Byers Genuine Wrought- 

Iron Pipe is used extensively in all modern oil 
industries. 


AN INVESTMENT=NOT AN OUTLAY 
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PLAN NOW 


for 
Automatic Heat 


Next Winter 


Plan now to be free from the 
drudgery of furnace tending when 
winter comes. Plan to have the 


economical luxury of an Ideal Gas | 
Boiler that will keep every corner | 
of your home healthfully warm with- | 


out any attention whatever. There is 


no fuel storage or handling, no ash | 
removal, no dirt and no soot. Just | 


mail the coupon below, and we 


will be glad to send you full infor- | 
mation on this modern method of | 


home heating. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 






GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me your folder “Gas Heat 
always on tap” without any obligation 
on my part. 








Nam 






Address 
City 


O0O0QO00O0O mS 
TOOOOOOO | 


























accepted tennis psychology that should 
have meant the end of Doeg & Lott, but 
they stopped the rush. They felt that 
Allison was weakening and played for him 
until he cracked in the seventh game of 
the last set. Lott & Doeg went on to 
take the match, keep the title. Score: 
8—6, 6—3, 4—6, 13—15, 6—4. 


Oo— 


Defender Picked 


On board Vincent Astor’s big Nourma- 
hal, the America’s Cup Committee ate and 
drank a good dinner, then sat down to 
decide the business once and for all. They 
picked Enterprise, skippered by Harold 
Stirling Vanderbilt, to defend the cup 
against Shamrock V. It was the decision 
everyone had expected, but they had not 
expected it so soon. After beating Weeta- 
moe in light airs, Enterprise established 
herself by beating her again next day in 
the second of the final official trials, 
high sea and a racing wind. Yankee, racing 
Whirlwind, made 
prise that day, 





and was matched with 


Enterprise to see how the two would come | 


bad | 


out in moderate conditions. But 
weather—this time a calm—spoiled the 
race as it had spoiled five out of seven 
attempted tests. Enterprise was ahead 
when this last test was called off. “We 
feel,” said Secretary Cormack of the Cup 
committee, “that she is the most depend- 
able boat in all kinds of weather.” 

Next day Enterprise flew all her flags in 
celebration. Skipper Vanderbilt went 


ashore, played a few sets of tennis but | 


came back in time to take her out for a 
sail after lunch. Down came the sails 
of the three beaten sloops, their tenders 
pulled close to tow them away. Polite in 
defeat, the crews, skippers, and syndicates 
of Weetamoe and Yankee felt that if 
Shamrock V had stayed in New London 
instead of coming to Newport the trials 
might have gone on. Shamrock had scared 
the committee by showing what she could 
do in light winds. One day, 


through the entire U. S. 
which lay so becalmed that they 
have launches tow them into port. 

Meanwhile, Sir 
tinued to live quietly on his 


had to 


yacht Erin, 


in a | 


better time than Enter- 


out to stretch | 
her rig, she whisked under her own power | 
defense fleet | 








Thomas Lipton con- | 


going ashore seldom, once to motor around | 


Ocean Drive with Mayor Sullivan of New- 
port. Captain Ben Pine, owner of the fish- 
ing schooner Gertrude L. Thebaud, came 
to see him and Sir Thomas said he would 
put up a cup for the Gloucester fishing 
sloop races on Oct. 9. 


Who Won 


@ Policeman F. F. Shaylor of Portland, 
Ore.: an individual field pistol match at 


Camp Perry, Ohio, with a score of 49 out | 
Andrew Ford of | 


of 50. The other finalist, 
the Royal Northwest Mounted, had the 
same score, but was judged less able be- 


cause when it came to shooting a man- | 


shaped moving target he did not get his 
man as well as Shaylor. 

q@ Gar Wood, 
and pilot: the first heat 
America IX at an average speed of 77.1 
m. p. h. more than 2 m. p. h. slower than 
his time last year. His brother George 
Wood driving Miss America VIII finished 
ahead of their only challenger, Miss 


famed speedboat builder | 
of the Harms- | 
worth Trophy race at Detroit with Miss | 































Center 


Styl 
of Furniture 


WHITH a beckground of 
style leadership, Grand Rapids offers un- 
usual advantages for manufacturers of 
wood products and furnishings for the 
home. .. Here is located Americe's largest 
colony of premier designers; loyal work- 
men born to sound craftsmanship; a score 
of plants serving this extensive industry. . . 
Panic free, boom free, home owned, 
healthy, industrially and economically 
sound, Grand Rapids, with its 200,000 
population, is at once a good place in 
which to work and to play. : 

For 77 years the Old Kent Benk hes 
helped guide. the industrial progress ot 
Western Michigan and its city. Among its 
customers are many manufactories which 
are the largest of their kind. Our specie!- 
ized knowledge is offered freely to those 
contemplating a Grand Rapids unit. 


OLD KENT 
BANK sz" 


WAC 31 









No material—no part 
—of your product is as 
important as the motor. 
It is the ‘‘heart”’ of the 
device—and upon _ its 
successful and satisfac- 
tory performance de- 
pends not only the im- 
mediate acceptance of 
your product but also 
its repeat sales. Signal 
Fractional Horsepower 
Motors are  business- 
building motors — de- 
signed right and made 
to meet the require- 
ments of a particular 
task. They can be de- 
signed for your product, 
too. Send us your speci- 
fications any time. 


{NAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
' MICHIGAN 
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FOR NO MORE THAN 
A MESSENGER’S WAGES 


you can enjoy INSTANT AND UNLIMITED 
TYPEWRITTEN COMMUNICATION Jberween 





1 Seated at a Teletype in a manufacturer’s office, this typist 
writes: ‘““SHIP 12 GROSS NO. 10870 SATIN 
FINISH TO MASON & CO., 759 STATE ST., 
WESTPORT, ILL., BY EXPRESS TODAY.” 


2 Andat the factory, six miles away, this unattended machine 
repeats her message letter for letter and figure for figure. 





HY continue to put up with idling, unde- 
W pendable messengers when, at no increase 
in overhead, you can bring your far-removed fac- 
tory or warehouse within seconds of your office? 

Teletype... the Telephone Typewriter... 
transmits typewritten instructions over tele- 
phone wires at the rate of 60 words per minute. 
Any message written on the sending machine 
is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
and both machines make a record for filing. 

It is practically impossible to make an error in 
transmission, as the sender has only to look at 
what he or she is writing in order to see what is 
being printed at the other end. Thus even the 
most intricate orders and specifications can safely 
be transmitted by Teletype. 

As the receiving machine typewrites automat- 


RAP RAT, 
ii anne 
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ically, it is unnecessary to wait for somebody to 
answer before a message can be sent. Machines 
can be used in either direction if desired. 


Ask your local telephone 
company for further details! 


Telephone typewriter service is invaluable be- 
tween widely separated offices and factories or 
warehouses, as well as within large offices and 
plants. Ask the telephone typewriter depart- 
ment of your local telephone company for fur- 
ther details, or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 





THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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Marion Barbara Carstairs of England, 
whose Estelle IV and Estelle V_ she 
had been tuning up in the U. S. for two 
months. 

@ Gallant Fox, undejected by his beat- 
ing in the Travers: the Saratoga Cup in a 
majestic gallop, his seventh win in eight 
major races this season. His earnings now 


S| total $288,125. 


“Can’t you see it? A real 


house—brass 
499 


everything! 


vee new home! It may be your 
first or your second—but there’s 
the same thrill in planning it! 

For you want that home to be just 
right. That’s why you choose copper 
for your downspouts and gutters ... 
copper or bronze for your screens. 
You know you're wise in choosing a 
rust-proof metal for this out- 
side equipment that’s exposed to the 
weather. 

But isn’t it just as important that 
your water pipes be proof against 
rust? Just look for a moment at the 
very real savings that come from an 
investment in Chase Alpha Brass 
Pipe. 

In repair bills alone Chase Alpha 
Brass Pipe saves its cost many times 
over in actual cash. Then there’s the 
saving in all the laundry that can be 


pipe and 








stained by “brown” water from rust- | 


clogged pipes. 

And isn’t your comfort worth 
something ? No waiting for the water 
torunclean...no miserable trickle in 


the bathtub when a faucet’s opened | 


downstairs! 

Worth considering, don’t you 
think? Especially since Chase Alpha 
Brass Pipe costs very little more than 
pipe that rusts. For instance, there’s 
only about $75 difference ina $10,000 
house. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe is available 
everywhere through plumbers. Every 
length is stamped with the name and 
Chase-mark at twelve-inch intervals. 





CHASE 


The mark that iden- 
tifies good brass and 
copper products. 








CHASE wc BRASS PIPE 


A Product of CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Makers of Chase Downspouts & Gutters, Screen Cloth, Plumbing Supplies, 
Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use. 





@ The St. Louis Cardinals, fourth in the 
National League standing but pressing 
hard behind the see-sawing Giants and 
Robins: a 20-inning game—longest of the 
season—with the league-leading Cubs in 
Chicago, 8 to 7. Eight pitchers were used, 
five of them by the Cubs. Next day the 
Cubs won the second game of the series 9 
to 8 in the 13th inning, after scoring 5 
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International 
Hack WILSON 
He passed Ruth and one of the records. 


runs in the ninth to tie, 5-5, pulling even 
again 8-8 in the 11th. In the third game 
burly Hack Wilson, Cub centrefielder, 
drove his 45th homerun of the season in 
the first inning with two men on base and 
his 46th in the fourth. That put him two 
homers ahead of the National League 
record, and two ahead of Babe Ruth of 
the American League. The Cubs won, 16 
to 4, stayed .o51 points ahead of the 
Giants who split even in last week's 
critical series with the Robins. 

@ Primo Carnera, 263 lb.: a technical 
knockout (his 21st knockout in the U. S.) 
in the third round of a scheduled 15-round 
bout with tattooed Riccardo Bertazzola, 
212-lb. “Heavyweight Champion of Italy,” 
at Atlantic City. 

@ Marvin Nelson, husky Iowa swimmer: 
$10,000 and the 15-mi. Canadian National 
Exhibition Marathon in the warm waters 
of Lake Ontario from a field of 173 con- 
testants. Time: 7 hr. 43 min. 36 sec. Anne 
Benoit, only woman entrant, winner of last 
month’s unhealthy Around-Manhattan 
swim (Time, Aug. 4), fell far behind, 
was finally fished out. 

@ Grand Master S. Tartakower of Po- 
land: an international Chess Masters Tour- 
nament at Liége, Belgium, defeating Mir 
Sultan Khan of India in 37 moves by a 
Bishop & Knight ending in the eleventh 


round. 
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The private office of MR. E. G. 
DIEFENBACHG, President of G.E. 
Barrett & Co., Inc., New York 





--NO FURNITURE 


LEASING to the eye...warm to the touch...non- 

mechanical in structure, quiet, wood office furniture 

builds morale, lessens fatigue, tends to overcome the 

| mental lapses and false movements which lead to errors 
: -..waste. 


Executives, realizing that they do their best work in 
congenial surroundings, demand wood office furniture. 


All employees accomplish more when they have the 
comfort and friendliness of wood desks and chairs. 


Wood office furniture possesses in full the same quali- 
ties which have made wood the favorite building material 


n ....the accepted standard of furniture in the home. 
It is stronger, pound for pound...absorbs shocks and 





. jars...lasts longer...does not deteriorate, corrode or 
f bulge out of shape... 
6 . 
. And in case of fire, wood desks actually protect 
5 their contents better than do desks of substitute 
materials! 
: The leading American manufacturers of wood office General Offices of G. B. BARRETT & CO., —_ 
d | furniture provide a wide range of appropriate models— om SET Ta ones oanea dinan rogers sey 
e e . e es em . 
a, period suites for executives...desks and chairs for other ee a 


employees... furniture for every office need. Consult 


your local dealer. 
J © * * 


Mail today. . 
























ie eases Wood Office Furniture Association, Inc. 

* Send for the free booklet, “Planning the Modern BETTER ———. 

e Office in Wood,”’ which contains complete data Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 
: ; “Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 

st on office planning, and a handy chart that will 

r help you lay out an attractive, efficient office to 

meet your individual requirements. WOOD OFFICE adits 

O- FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliated with 1 

” the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. — 

ir 
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AERONAUTICS 











Arrived: D-1422 

In Manhattan’s Customs House last 
week a large blond man in a blue suit and 
yachting cap stepped up to the chief clerk 
of the Collector of the Port, asked for a 
ship’s manifest form. A moment later 
Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau took oath as 
master of the flying boat D-z422, then 
bobbing at her moorings in the East River 
after a flight from northern Germany 
(Time, Sept. 1). He registered too for 
his crew of three students from the 
Deutsches Verkehrs Fliegerschule (Ger- 
man commercial flying school of which he 
is chief): Eduard Zimmer, co-pilot ; Franz 
Hack, mechanic; Fritz Albrecht, radio- 
man. 

In marked contrast to its unostenta- 
tious departure from the Isle of Sylt was 
the fiying boat’s spectacular arrival (from 
Halifax, N. S.) at New York. In mid- 
afternoon the great tandem-motored 


Dornier-Wal flew out of the northeast and 
over Manhattan’s crowded Battery, twice 
circled the Statue of Liberty. ‘Capt. von 
Gronau picked out one of the escort of 
police planes, followed it down to a land- 
ing in the midst of harbor traffic, deftly 
hurdled a menacing piece of driftwood, 
brought up within a stone’s throw of the 
Battery seawall. The four men, in their 
five-year-old plane (which had already 
served the late Roald Amundsen in the 
Arctic and Capt. Frank Courtney in the 
Atlantic) had flown 4,670 mi. in 47 flying 
hours—nine days elapsed time. 


Said Capt. von Gronau in the New 
York Times: “I had planned this flight 
[via Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, 
Canada] for two years, but I did not tell 
Zimmer and Franz and Fritz until we 
reached Iceland because I did not wish 
the authorities to find out. ... They 


would have stopped me because of the 














LE MOMENT MALENCONTREUX 


{THE UNFORTUNATE MOMENT ] 


When you have met your “belle 


mére” (mother-in-law) at the station 


and have skidded into the “lac” (pro- - 


nounced lake). Do not worry mais non! 


be nonchalant... (c aD) 


nieGis .-«A 


PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


© P. Lorillard Co, 





MURAD 





risk and other things, and so I just went. 
One must have some daring if one is to 
live one’s dreams.” 

The plane and its crew flew on to Chi- 
cago for the national air races (see p. 47). 
With them as interpreter went their home- 
land friend, Fraulein Hertha Seelemann- 
Mirow, a pilot of the aviation department 
of the Hamburg-American Line. The re- 
turn to Germany will be by steamer. 

In Germany, meanwhile, the Transpor- 
tation Ministry chose to smile upon the 
achievement “which will enhance German 
prestige throughout the world.” It was 
learned that von Gronau actually had 
cabled from Iceland for permission to fly 
on westward. This request was immedi- 
ately followed by a message saying he had 
taken off. At the captain’s home in 
Warnemunde, headquarters of the school, 
Frau von Gronau, unable to snatch a mo- 
ment’s rest, despairingly ordered the tele- 
phone disconnected. 


Question Mark 

At Le Bourget airfield near Paris, the 
crimson Breguet sesquiplane Question 
Mark, weighted down by 1,350 gal. of fuel, 
roared down a runway, pulled itself off the 
ground and over a line of trees, vanished 
in the haze to the northwest. It was the 
start of the second attempt by Capt. 
Dieudonné Coste,* No. 1 airman of 
France, and Maurice Jacques Bellonte to 
fly nonstop to New York. 

The venture appeared to be blessed with 
the fairest prospects. Every conceivab'e 
precaution had been taken. Twice in the 
past several weeks a take-off had been 
postponed at the last moment because 
weather conditions were not perfect. On 
this occasion even ultra-conservative Dr. 
James H. Kimball, U. S. meteorologist at 
Manhattan and famed authority on At- 
lantic flying weather, “expressed elation” 
over the well-timed departure of the 
Question Mark. 

The plane, equipped with a new 645- 
h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine, is the same 
with which Coste & Bellonte broke the 
world’s distance record last September, 
flying 4,877 mi. from Paris to Tsitsihar, 
Manchuria. In July of last year they 
reached the Azores on their way to Amer- 
ica, prudently turned back to a safe land- 
ing in Paris when they saw how headwinds 
had cut their fuel supply. 

The course laid out by Capt. Coste, 
via southwestern England and southern 
Ireland, was estimated at 3,875 mi., or 
between 40 and 50 hrs. of flight. Fuel 
was estimated sufficient for 56 hrs. 

Besides the distinction of being the 
first to fly direct from Paris to New York, 
Coste and Bellonte aspired toward another 
and lucrative goal. They had signed con- 
tracts agreeing to try for the $25.000 prize 
offered for the first Paris-New York-Dal- 
las, Tex. flight. By the terms of their 
agreement, they must limit their visit in 
New York to 72 hrs., fly direct to Dallas 


° 








Postal Plums 


Airmen have long and eagerly waited to 
know which transport operators would get 
the contracts for flying mail over the two 


*Frequently spelled Costes. Capt. Coste told 
newsmen last week that he was not certain which 
is correct, that in writing it he “just makes a 
wiggle at the end.”’ It is properly pronounced as 
a monosyllable. 
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new transcontinental routes,* first step in 


ostmas eral Walter Fol m’ 
| comiccerivurioeion Just as amatter of interest ~ 


’ will run from New York City via Pitts- 


: burgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
7 Kansas City (or via Tulsa), Amarillo, 
= Albuquerque, to Los Angeles. The other 
t will run from Atlanta via Birmingham, 


. Dallas, Ft. Worth, El Paso, points in New -™\ 
6K KTH EXTIME IN NCYOUR 








Mexico and Arizona to Los Angeles. 
: Last week the bids were opened but the re 


























situation remained muddy. For the first 
n route there were two bidders: Western V NY : 
Ss Air Express and T. A. T.-Maddux, jointly; ”ARIOUS D YARTMENTS re 
d and the new, hastily formed United Aviga- 
y tion Corp. of Pittsburgh. The Western Go through each department of your 
a Air-T. A. T. bid was for 974% of the maxi- . : Took h lock H 
(| mum rate allowed by the Watres Air Mail organization. ook at the Clocks. ow 
, Billt (Tre, a pe ry! 5). United| many different times do you find—varying 
. Avigation offered to take it for 64%. : . : > 
‘ Caled Avision, leuteb ens eek te | differences of from one to ten minutes? 
a fore the bids were due, is a merger of Which one is correct? 
Pittsburgh Airways, United States Air- 3 - 3 g : t : 
ways and Ohio Air Transport—all com- Uniformity in Time Indicating, Time 
paratively small concerns. Southwest Air : : . : : : 
> Fast Express was originally mentioned in Recording and Time Signaling Devices - 
n the combination, but not when bids were! as essential to efficient business operation as 
opened. . . . 
" According to terms laid down by the uniform equipment and uniform methods. 
d Postmaster General, United Avigation | Only with uniform time can business oper- 
i was not qualified to bid because none of 
‘ its member companies had completed six ate ata profit. 
.£ months of night flying over a 250-mi. 2 
- route. Its officers declared last week they The International Hourly Supervised 
will contest the legality of that provision, | Electric Time Sys- 
harging it unfairly limited the bidders to | 
h —_ ss ’ l 
le a “favored” few. —_ eliminates all 
ss For the southern route there was but | Time uncertainties 
“ one bidder: jointly, Robertson Aircraft | and substitutes in- 
mn Corp. (an indirect subsidiary of Aviation _ 
e Corp.) and Southwest Air Fast Express, stead one time 
“ asking 100% of the maximum rate. Dis- | throughout your 
it gruntled operators made capital of this | i ‘ “ 
" strange bed-fellowship of bitter competi- entire organization. 
” tors in the Southwest, pointed out that = ae And that time is al- 
< S. A. F. E. had until recently been among TIME INDICATING ' ‘ 
7 the most vocal in threatening court redress ways accurate time. 
sa against the night-flying clause. By align- 
a ' ing with Robertson, which meets that An taternstional Time 
- qualification, S. A. F. E. became an Speciation will gladly = 
" accredited bidder. pee gota og hae 
, If called upon to reply to cries of dis- | lie i A pe 
= crimination (which have even touched oy er 4 ro mt 
* upon the position of Herbert Hoover Jr. | 
"a as chief engineer of Western Air Express) | 
fe Postmaster General Brown can cite the | 
policy that motivated the Watres Bill: the 
a protection of equities of pioneer operators, 
an the encouragement of lines which have | 
“ proven worth and ability. 
1el =—— 
" Plane Every Hour eisiioasiaiiieimbins 
ng The route between New York, Phila- TIME RECORDING 
el delphia & Washington has been called “the TIME SIGNALING 
od most traveled stretch of territory in the Your copy of the booklet ‘One 
oa world.’”’** Yet sporadic efforts to operate bi ic aes Gea ae as 
a, airlines have not succeeded. Some rea- quest. Write for it today. 
sons: high fares, inaccessibility of airports, TNT, id OW ATION t— — core 
it S : a mee eee ee 
‘nl infrequency of schedule, excellent rail FEMATION 
ee facilities. 
: It erk « ney fomet comms! INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 








*In addition to the present line from New 
- vort' 15 thicaso. sit Lake y's Sh: | MIA CHINES CORPORATION 
cisco. 
zet +The Watres bill sets the maximum rate to International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


wo Operators at $1.25 per mi. In practice the International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


operators will receive about 4o¢ per mi. flown Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
old for mail space of 25 cu. ft.; 75¢ for mail space 


ic] of 47 cu. ft. 
a **Estimated, 96,000 persons travel weekly be- GENERAL OFFICES diss Branch Offices and 
“NCHINE 


; : : ; : 270 Broadway Service Stations in 
as tween New York & Philadelphia; 79,000 be- wher +03 
, tween New York & Washington. New York, N. Y. All Principal Cities 
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OF i the old“PRICE Vs 


alps 


TIME 


QUALITY” ouestion with an 


ALL PURPOSE “Lond per © 


sheets. Sufficiently dignified for 
letterheads — low enough in 
cost for office forms and quan- 
tity mailings. 
first cost — gain the advantage 
of large quantity paper pur- 


One good bond paper for corre- 
spondence—several cheaper 
grades for sales letters and office 
forms — 4-6 or 8 papers in all 


— that’s the usual answer 
quality”’ 


to the “‘price vs. 
question in buying 
bond paper. Now — 
with Hollingsworth 
Basic Bond, one “‘all- 
purpose’’ paper 
serves forevery busi- 
ness use. Hollings- 
worth Basic has the 
quality features of 
much higher priced 


AS DEPENDABLE 
AS THE 
HOUSE BEHIND IT 
Fine craftsmanship— 
rigid uniformity — honest 
valuesmhave given Hol- 
lingsworth €% Whitney 


papers an enviable repu- 
tation. Hollingsworth 
Basic Bond continues a 
century-old tradition of 
paper making—its prac- 
tical qualities equal its 


“feel” and appearance. 





You save on 


chases, and can 
“‘vang’’several forms 
for printing in econ- 
omical single runs. 
Ask your printer for 
samples of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond— 
compare it in price 
and quality with 
papers you’re using. 


HOLLINGSWORTH &€% WHITNEY COMPANY 


New York 
299 Broadway 


Send the coupon for 
“BOND PAPER VALUES 
and How to Judge Them”’ 


This practical book is a complete 


guide to bond paper selection— 
it points the way to lower cost 
on your letterheads and business 
forms—includes samples of Hol- 
lingsworth Basic Bond. 
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Name 


Address. 


Chicago 
111 W. Washington St. 





HOLLINGSWORTH &% WHITNEY 


COMPANY 


140 Federal Street, Boston 
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New York, Philadelphia & Washington 
Airway Corp., borrowed railroad tactics, 
began service with ten planes a day leay- 
ing New York and Washington “every 
hour on the hour,” stopping at Phila- 
delphia en route. Fares: equal to railroad- 
plus-pullman for the round trip; slightly 
higher for one way. (At New York 75¢ 
bus fare is added.) 

Of the handicaps that beset passenger 
airlines, no men are more aware than the 
brothers Nicholas S. and C. Townsend 
Ludington of Philadelphia, president and 
board chairman of N. Y., P. & W. They 
have put $1,000,000 into the company, 
will offer no stock to the public, are pre- 
pared to maintain operation at a loss for 
five years. Brother Townsend, 35, learned 
aviation in the Navy after leaving Yale. 
In 1926 he started the Ludington Phila- 
delphia Flying Service. Last year with 
Brother Nicholas, 25, he organized Central 
Airport at Camden, N. J. just across the 
Delaware from Philadelphia. Townsend 
was vice president and chairman of the 
technical committee of N. A. T., is now 
a director in North American Aviation, 
Inc., Aviation Corp., Federal Aviation 
Corp. 

The Ludingtons have an entente with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the han- 
dling of airline tickets, and use of the 
Manhattan Penn Station for _ busses. 
While many existing lines admittedly can- 
not operate profitably at 7¢ per mi., the 
Ludingtons base their hopes entirely upon 
low operating costs. Their equipment is 
the new Stinson ten-passenger transport, 
powered by three Lycoming 215-h. p. 
motors. Its cost, $24,000, is less than half 
that of higher-powered Fords and Fok- 
kers. Economies throughout the system 
even reach the point of using aviation 
gasoline for taking off and landing, ordi- 
nary automobile gas for cruising. 

Within the month three other services 
have entered the same field. Eastern Air 
Transport, operator of the New York- 
Atlanta mail route, now carries passen- 
gers once a day between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond. New York Airways, sub- 
sidiary of Aviation Corp. of the Americas, 
gives daily service to Atlantic City, 
weekly to Washington. Eastern Air Ex- 
press announces a two-plane-per-day serv- 
ice between New York and Washington. 

—_—<>—_ 
Eielson College 

Reluctantly (because of his company’s 
role of employer) President Frederic 
Gallup Coburn of Aviation Corp. last 
week addressed the aviation industry, 
invited it to contribute to a memorial to 
Carl Ben Eielson, Avco’s Alaska manager 
who crashed to death while flying to the 
aid of a fur ship icebound in the Arctic 
(Trm_E, Nov. 25 et seg.). The memorial: 
a building on the campus of the Alaska 
Agricultural School and College of Mines 
at Fairbanks, to be known as Col. Carl 
Ben Eielson School of Aeronautical En- 
gineering. The memorial movement was 
started by Dorman H. Baker Post No. 11, 
American Legion, Fairbanks, whose flag 
Eielson carried on his 1928 flight with Sir 
George Hubert Wilkins from Point Bar- 
row over the top of the world to Dod- 
manséya (Dead Man’s) Island, Spits- 
bergen. 
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Chicago’s Carnival 

Spectators at the National Air Races 
in Chicago last week—and seasoned pilots, 
too—shuddered first, then laughed to see 
a plane start down the runway with its 
left wingtip kicking up a trail of dust. 
The plane rose a few feet, dragged the 
other wing, bounced its tail up and down, 
continued to careen around the field mak- 
ing every error of the most awkward 
novice pilot. But it did not crash. A 
motorcycle policeman gave chase, twice 
fell from his mount in trying to overtake 
the galloping craft. At length the show 























International 
Lieut. RicHAarp L. ATCHERLY 
He dragged his wings, bounced his tail, 
made them laugh. 


was over, the “novice” revealed to the 
convulsed spectators as Lieut. Richard L. 
Atcherly of the British Schneider Trophy 
Team, come to Chicago for the aero- 
batics. His joke stole the show for the 
day, if not for the week. 

Other incidents of the week: 

Lieut. John Perry de Shazo of the 
sth Fighting Squadron from the Lexington 
had just finished third in a 50-mi. race 
against 16 of his mates. Flashing across 
the finish line, he did a half-roll as a tri- 
umphant flourish. His plane was caught 
in the propeller wash of the ship ahead, 
was dashed to the ground, killing Lieut. 
de Shazo. A wing struck and killed one 
Louis Weinert, spectator. 

Georg B. Fernic, Rumanian designer, 
of Staten Island, N. Y., was demonstrat- 
ing his tandem-wing, “spin-proof, stall- 
proof” plane. For no apparent reason the 
plane nosed straight down from 50 ft. in 
landing, bashed the top of another plane 
on the ground, killed Inventor Fernic. 

Major John A. Macready, famed for 
the first nonstop flight across the U. S., 
was flying at 180 m.p.h. in the lead of a 
25-mi. race when an aileron pulled off. 
Macready pulled his plane into a steep 
zoom to check its speed before the in- 
evitable crash. His injuries were not fatal. 
_ The races were made more exciting than 
in previous years by starting the planes 
abreast, with the blast of a cannon. (For- 
merly the competing ships were des- 
patched in succession to race against 





















A book for today’s 


executive who is 
face to face with 
today’s facts 









Today’s executive who is facing to- 
day’s facts—who is checking costs or 
weighing methods that may mean the 

difference between profit or loss— 
should post himself fully on the sav- 
ings to be made in cutting down the 
waste of present-day towel service. Few 
business men actually know how much 
their washroom drying service costs 
them, or the factors of waste that are 
involved. We have prepared a new book- 
let—‘“The Airway to Efficiency” which 
will amply reward the thinking man who 
wants to gather his facts at first hand, 


and who is willing to profit by newer, better methods. 


Get the complete story of the 
new SF’ Sani-Dri—what it is—what 


it does—how much it saves 


In the new Sani-Dri book, “The Airway to Efficiency,” is told the 
story of the development of a better, faster, more sanitary wash- 
room drying service, and the part that the new “SF” Sani-Dri 
lays in modernizing the commercial washroom. 
t answers the questions every executive asks: 
“What does Sani-Dri do? How does it work? 


How much does it save?” 


Mail coupon for your copy today 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below and a copy of 
“The Airway to Efficiency” will be sent you by return 
mail. Why not send for this book today and get the 
facts about washroom drying service? 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 





Electrical Division 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 
You may send me a copy of your new book telling about 
the new “‘SF"’ Sani-Dri. 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“The Shoe thats Different” 


Ask for the best shoe store in any of 
the principal cities of America and 
you will nearly always be given the 
address of a Foot-Joy dealer. For 
these dealers endeavor to render you 
a service beyond the selling of shoes. 
When they fit you to a pair of Foot- 
Joy shoes they insure you against 
fatigue, leg and muscle strain, and 
the many ills that start with arch 
trouble. Ask us to send you illus- 
trations of the latest smart styles. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., *ykt= 


Established 1857 
Dealers in most of the larger cities. 


In New York at 4 E. 44th Street 


The above statement is also true of 
Foot-Joy shoes for women. Write for 
information. 
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time.) But despite this innovation, aero- 
batics continued to have a stronger hold 
than racing on public fancy. The arrival 
of Lieut. Alford J. Williams in his Curtiss 
Hawk regained for the U. S. some of the 
laurels taken by the foreign visitors. His 
newest trick he called “crossing the T’— 
an outside loop, a normal loop, topped ofi 
with a half-loop and half-roll. 

A dark horse among the racers was 
“Benny” Howard, a St. Louis airmail 
pilot, who won four first prizes and one 
third prize in his home-made monoplane, 
powered with a 100-h.p. Cirrus engine. 

Climax of the whole show was the 
Thompson Trophy Race—first revival of 
free-for-all speed racing since the days of 
the Pulitzer races. Because at the last 
moment his plane developed motor trou- 
ble, Capt. Hawks did not enter. Seven 
started, four finished. At the end of the 
15th lap Capt. Arthur H. Page, Marine 
flying a re-built Curtiss-Hawk Navy plane 
with .a stepped-up motor, was leading by 
almost a lap (five miles). Suddenly, while 


| travelling 200 m.p.h., his motor went 


dead. To avoid crashing into spectators he 
swerved his plane, crashed. Capt. Page 
lived but a few hours. 

Winner of the $5,000 prize money was 
Charles W. (“Speed”) Holman of Min- 
neapolis, flying a Wasp-powered Laird. 
His speed: 201 m. p. h. 
Curtiss-in-China 

That Curtiss-Wright Corp. has a hand 
in China’s airmail, all the industry knows. 
Also is it known that the U. S. company’s 
contractual agreements ran afoul of Chi- 
nese politics last winter. Last week details 
of the smoothing-out process were brought 
to light. | 

Early in 1929 China Airways Federal | 
was incorporated, an indirect subsidiary 
of North American Aviation Inc., affiliate 
of potent Curtiss-Key group. In China 
was formed China National Airways, with 
Minister of Railways Sun Fo as president, 
to negotiate with the U. S. concern. A 
month later contracts were signed for 
C. A. F. to carry mail between Shanghai & 
Hankow, Nanking & Peking, Hankow & 
Canton. Operation was begun six months 
later but obstacles arose on every side. 
Then it became apparent that China Air- 
ways Federal had been dealing with the 
wrong men. Their difficulties were taken 
before the Supreme Court which ruled 
that jurisdiction over airmail lay not with 





| Sun Fo but with the Ministry of Com- 


munications, headed by silent, able, pro- 


| gressive Wang Pei-chun. Mr. Wang, mean- | 





while, had quietly gone ahead and im- 
ported Stinson planes, started his own 
company, Shanghai-Chengtu Airways, un- 
der auspices of his own department, com- 
peting on the Shanghai-Hankow line. 

Sun Fo retired in confusion, was re- 
placed by Minister Wang as president of 
China National Airways. 

Their position more delicate than ever, 
China Airways Federal approached the 
task of making peace with Minister Wang, 


| cent as emissaries two new directors, Max 
S. Polin and Minard Hamilton. 


The re- 
sult was a new company, a partnership | 
between the Curtiss interests and the 
Chinese Government (with the latter in 
control) embracing all three of the exist- 
ing organizations. Under Minister Wang | 
service has progressed, is expanding. 
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Life Preserver 

He wanted to be drowned in Madeira 

To the sun’s rays have been ascribed many 
extraordinary powers, but it remained for 
Benjamin Franklin to prove that solar heat 
could actually restore life apparently extinct. 

At a luncheon attended by several British 
scientists, the host was embarrassed when 
three drowned insects poured from a bottle 
of Madeira, sealed months previously. Screen- 
ing them through gauze, Franklin recovered 
the.corpses, set them in the sun to revive. Ina 
few hours, life had been restored to two. Their 
fellow was dead beyond even the sun-cure. 

Wrote Franklin: “I wish it were possible, 
from this instance, to invent a method of 
embalming drowned persons... that they 
may be recalled to life at any period however 
distant; for having a very ardent desire to 
see and observe the state of America a hun- 
dred years hence, I should prefer . . . being 
immersed in a cask of Madeira wine, with a 
few friends, till that time, to be then recalled 
to life by the solar warmth of my dear 
country.” 
Present State 

Were Franklin’s dream realized, how he 
would marvel today at this great hotel named 
in his honor and maintained in his hospitable 
spirit! Many of the world-changing inven- 
tions and discoveries conceived by his fertile 
genius are embodied in this structure, helping 
tomake The Benjamin Franklina hotel of sur- 
passing beauty, maximum comfort and pleas- 
ant surroundings. 


1200 





Horace Leland Wiggins Managing Directer 











Way 4.0 per cent of our 


regular passengers 


me 27¢ \\ OMEN 


, seine AGO we realized that our railroad 
could never succeed without the good-will 
of women travelers. Women are the most loyal 
friends any business can have. 

We thought over all the little things that we 
might do to win their patronage. We knew that 
women, for instance, dislike jolts and jars. So 
our engineers were coached to start their trains 
without shake or jerk, to run at an even, steady 
pace, and to come to a stop smoothly. 

We asked our engine crews to avoid the 
screechy “blowing off” of steam while a train 
was standing in a station. No woman likes to 
be startled over her meal or her book. 

We particularly urged the 70,000 men and 
women who make up the B & O to be alert in 
rendering to women traveling with children 
the little courtesies that make the difference 
between a fatiguing journey and a restful trip. 

Our feeling was—and still is—that any 
woman would rather travel in an air of peace 
and relaxation than be hustled along with 
cold efficiency. 

Apparently they do! Forty per cent of our 
regular passengers are women. Won’t you, 
Madam, travel with us on your next trip East 
or West and see why? 





E have a woman 

on our staff who 
makes hundreds of trips 
a year on our trains. She 
is always trying to find 
added ways of making 
women more comfortable 
on the B & O. She has 
helped us furnish our 
dining cars attractively, 
andshe sees to it that our 
menus include the sort 
of food that women like. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


7°,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 





\, pon Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 

The variety of your needs grows rapidly. 
Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There- 
fore, the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 

You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000 heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able to 
withstand 1500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 
threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you are the Grinnell organization must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distribute, have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these are shown above. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 








This organization with its facilities serves you in 


these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 

1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper means of 
heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron bellows, 
insuring perfect operations of your steam radiators. ‘ 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple XXX 
line for super power work. 

4. Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and rigidly 
inspected 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring casy adjustability after the piping is up. 

6. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 
unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world's largest sprinkler manu- 
facturer and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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“MILESTONES 





Married. Henry Louis Mencken, edi- 
tor of American Mercury, utterer of exu- 
berancies and abominations; and Sara 
Powell Haardt, Mercury contributor; at 
the Church of St. Stephen the Martyr in 
Baltimore. 





Y 

Married. Edward William Mahan, 38, 
famed Harvard footballer, crack halfback 
during three years (1914 to 1916) when 
Harvard lost only one game (to Cornell, 
19-15), onetime head coach of Harvard 
baseball, for the past three years an 
employe of Manhattan bankers and 
brokers; and Beryl Boardman of Natick, 
Mass., his friend since childhood; at the 
rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Man- 
hattan. 








Appointed. Benjamin (‘Benny’) 
Leonard, longtime (1917-25) World Light- 
weight Champion: to coach boxing at the 
School of Business of the City College of 
New York. 

oO— 

Resigned. Roy Archibald Young, one- 
time governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis: from the governor- 
ship of the U. S. Federal Reserve Board 
(public office, salary $12,000), to replace 
the late William P. Gould Harding as gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Soston (private office, salary $30,000). In 
1923 Mr. Harding also resigned the gov- 
ernorship of the U. S. board to accept that 
of the Boston bank. (See p. 13.) 

Sued. On Aug. 28, Constance Collier, 
50, British actress, for $100,000; and on 
Aug. 29, Capt. Bruce R>'rnsfather, 43, 
famed British-born cartoonist (‘“The Bet- 
ter Ole,” “Old Bill’); for divorce; both 
by Mrs. Bruce Bairnsfather. Charges: 
Miss Collier alienated Bairnsfather’s af- 
fections; Bairnsfather wrote a play with 
Miss Collier, became intimate. 
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Birthday. Martin Vogel, Manhattan 
lawyer, onetime (1913-20) Assistant 
Treasurer of the U. S. in charge of the 
New York Subtreasury, author of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’s article on Liberty 
Loan publicity campaigns; in Le Touquet, 
France. Date: Aug. 29. Age: 52. Cele- 
bration: a dinner party in Algy’s Bar at 
which Edward of Wales danced first with 
Mrs. Vogel. Another guest: Author 
Michael Arlen (né Dikran Kouyoumd- 
jian). 
ics 

Killed. Marcellus Hartley Dodge Jr., 
graduate of Princeton last June, son of the 
board chairman of Remington Arms Co., 
great-grandson of its founder Marcellus 
Hartley, grandnephew of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr.; when a motor which he 
was driving struck a tree on the Bayonne- 
Bordeaux road in France where Dodge 
had been sent by his mother for diversion 
from aviation, which she considered a 
dangerous hobby. 

—>— 

Died. Alfred Day Payne, Amarillo 
(Tex.) lawyer, who a month ago con- 
fessed that he had intentionally murdered 
his wife by hiding a bomb in her auto- 
mobile (Trme, Aug. 11); by his own hand, 





when he exploded a vial of nitroglycerin 
in his cell at the Potter County gaol in 
Amarillo. 





ss 
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Died. Frank O. Wetmore, 62, Chicago 
banker, board chairman of Chicago’s First 
National and First Trust & Savings banks, 
director of five other companies, president 
of the Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System; suddenly of heart fail- 
ure, at his home near Wheaton, III. 


—— 


Died. Maj.-General Henry Tureman 
Allen, 71, longtime soldier, Wartime com- 
mander of the goth Division which partici- 
pated in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, post-War commander 
of the U. S. Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many, holder of decorations from five 
nations; suddenly, when he was stricken 
with apoplexy and fell 15 ft. from the 
porch of a residence at Buena Vista 
Springs, Pa. 








Died. Thomas Sterling, 79, Washington 
attorney, onetime (1901-1910) dean of 
South Dakota University’s College of Law, 
Republican Senator from South Dakota 
from 1913 until 1925; after a_ heart 
attack, in Washington. 

siemiealiaas 

Died. Heywood Cox Broun, 80, one- 
time printer (Broun, Green & Adams), 
onetime associate of Thomas McMullin & 
Co. (bottlers of Guiness stout and White 
Label bass ale), for the past ten years a 
Manhattan stockbroker (Reynolds, Fish 
& Co.), British-born father of Heywood 
Campbell Broun, colyumist for the New 
York Telegram and Socialist candidate for 
Congress; after a paralytic stroke, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manhattan. After some 
reflection Colyumist Broun wrote a 
colyum about his father. Excerpts: 

“Tt seemed to me unsatisfactory that a 
man of long life should have his existence 
summed up to some extent as ‘the father 
of the newspaper columnist.’ 

“My father was an ardent National 
Guardsman and at one time among the 
four or five crack rifle shots in the entire 





country. When I was a child the house . 


was filled with gold and silver medals as 
tokens of this prowess. And I, his son, am 
a fanatical pacifist and have never so much 
as fired a gun in my life... 

“T take pride in the fact that my father 

was a gay man, that he liked to give and 
receive parties. For many years after he 
was well past 70 we kept, with all the 
ardor of a religious rite, a cocktail hour.” 
oO— 

Died. William Archibald Spooner, 86, 
oldtime classics scholar at Oxford Uni- 
versity, onetime honorable canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral in Oxford, edi- 
tor of a once-famed text, The Histories of 
Tacitus, originator of “Spoonerisms”; at 
New College, Oxford. Typical ‘“Spoon- 
erisms”’ 

“A half-warmed fish within your 
breast.” 

“Hissing my mystery lectures.” 

“Fighting liars in the quadrangle.” 

“Ts it kistomary to cuss the bride?” 

“Three cheers for our queer old dean.” 

“See the cattleships and bruisers.” 
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Eat this safer 
gentler form of 


BRAN 


say doctors who know 


ERE’S a new kind of bran, de- 
signed especially for tender diges- 
tive tracts. 

It’s Pettijohn’s — whole bran con- 
cealed in tender flakes of a steaming, 
flavory whole wheat. Thus every sharp 
bran edge has been softened by cooking. 
Made safe. Non-irritating. 


Not like ordinary bran 


You'll find Pettijohn’s effective for 
even the most stubborn cases. Because 
this bran is not dry and cold, but hot 
. stimulating . . . made doubly help- 
ful because of added bulk and moisture. 
And no other bran food . . . no other 
cereal known . . . surpasses Pettijohn’s 
in splendid nutrition. It provides vita- 
mins A, B and E... valuable protein .. 
plus 4 to 5 times as much body- building 
minerals as you get from white flour. 


Pettijohn’s cooks deliciously done in 
3 to 5 minutes. Try it tomorrow morn- 
ing. The Quaker Oats Company. 

Among other delicious cereals made by 
The Quaker Oats Company are Quaker 


Pearled Barley and Muffets, the whole wheat 
biscuit with the sunshine vitamin. 


Pettiyohn's bial, 


ou interested in new menus for 
Arey ren? In new recipes for whole 
wheat cookies and desserts? Sendfor & 
a new Free Recipe Booklet. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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OM iim ini: 


THE INDUSTRY OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


ODERN civilization, with its need for quick dis- 
patch of news and views, is served by a great 
publishing industry far reaching in its usefulness 
and influence. Few commodities have so large a 
market as magazines and newspapers. Few ser- 
vices are so necessary to man’s cultural and intellec- 
tual progress. 

Last year, it is estimated that the twenty-eight 
million families of this country purchased and read 
over forty-four million daily newspapers—morning 
and evening — and on Sunday twenty-nine million 
papers were circulated, about one in each family. In 
addition, the combined circulation per issue of mag- 
azines totaled 120 million — an average approxi- 
mately, of one for every person in the United States. 


The growth in circulation of newspapers and 


magazines during the past decade has been rapid, 
going hand in hand with a large and steady in- 
crease in advertising volume from which their rev- 
enues are largely derived. 

The tendency toward larger units in this industry, 
resulting from growth, consolidations and chain en- 
terprises, requires large capital resources. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. has taken an important part in the 
financing of newspaper and magazine properties— 
performing a service both to the industry and to in- 
vestors seeking safe and remunerative employment 
of their surplus funds. How securities originating in 
various fields of investment are investigated prior to 
purchase and recommendation to our clientele, is set 
forth in our booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 








8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








The Turn 


With the passing of Labor Day, business 
rounds a definite turn in its seasonal orbit, 
enters upon the straightaway that usually 
is marked by its greatest speed. Last 
week economists, statisticians, chart read- 
ers anxiously awaited the first indication 
of what business will do after this year’s 
turn. It will probably speed up. The ques- 
tion: Will its advance be as great as that 
of a normal year, or will it be a sluggish, 
short response which, in a weighted chart, 
would represent decline? Factors began 
to appear last week. 

The Market. As if in anticipation of 
the long-rumored “bull market after La- 
bor Day,” the market began steadying last 
fortnight, crept higher last week. Brokers, 
as usual, issued bullish letters, said fur- 
ther reactions will be small. Few traders 
could find a sound reason for the advance, 
but many held that it would be the im- 
petus which Business awaits. Especially 
encouraging was the strong bond market. 

From Massachusetts, where about a 
year ago was sounded the dismal warning 
which none heeded, last week came a 
bullish statement. Statistician Roger 
Ward Babson, 1929’s most famed ‘“‘Prophet 
of Doom,” made his first modification of 
his very bearish stand of last year, his 
first general recommendation to buy stocks 
since 1924. Stocks suggested by the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization Service were 
divided into two groups. “Good yield” 
stocks were: National Dairy Products 
Corp., General Foods Corp., North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Texas Corp., American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Utilities Power 
& Light Corp. “Active issues” were Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Electric 
Power & Light Corp., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., United Corp., United 
States Steel Corp., General Electric Co. 

In discussing present conditions, the 
Babson report said the drought had been 
one reason clients have been kept out of 
stocks since November. Apparently mis- 
construing the meaning, Barron’s (Dow- 
Jones weekly) decried this prophet who 
foresaw drought months ahead, wondered 
why he did not have the power to prevent 
it as well. 

While Roger Ward Babson’s recent 
fame gave his report wide publicity, dis- 
patches from London quoted a more bull- 
ish viewpoint on the part of a far greater 
financier. As president of the mighty Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Thomas 
Bassett Macaulay must know about com- 
mon stocks. For Sun Life has a special 
partiality toward common stocks, is re- 
putedly the world’s largest stock buyer and 
stock owner. When Mr. Macaulay joined 
the company in 1877 he was 17 years old, 
the company was six. Not until 1915 did 
he succeed his father as Sun president. 
His words carry weight in financial circles. 
He does not look like and is not a casual 
commentator. 

Mr. Macaulay’s statement was undoubt- 
edly the most bullish utterance yet heard 
from a responsible financial rather than 
political source. “I think,” he said, “by 
the end of this year selected common 
stocks of the type we have in our port- 
folio will on the average have regained in 


market value 60% to 70% of the loss 
sustained last autumn.* By the end of 
1931, or at any rate, of 1932, I expect 
the average to have, perhaps, even at- 
tained the 1929 peak again.” 

Steel. Although Jron Age’s prices of 
finished products are at the lowest since 
1922, firmer scrap steel prices are encour- 
aging. The industry as a whole is operat- 
ing at 54%, against this year’s low of 52% 

















Keystone 
Tuomas BASSETT MACAULAY 


“By the end of 1931—or 1932—again the 
peak.” 


(Aug. 10) and go% last year at this time. 
Unfortunate last week was a roseate report 
by Dow-Jones that U. S. Steel’s opera- 
tions had risen to 66%. Quickly the Steel 
Corporation refuted this, said operations 
were unchanged at 63%. 

Scotsmen. Said the leader of the Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Chamber of Commerce, of 
which 35 members are touring the U. S.: 
“Tf you want to see a good depression just 
come to Scotland; it’s chronic over there.” 


A. T. & T. Forecast? 

Most large companies have special 
staffs devoted to the task of studying 
future business conditions. For years it 
has been known that American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. prepares such a report. 
But while A. T. & T. of necessity assumes 
responsibility for shaping its own policy, 
it will not attempt to aid other businesses 
by publishing its forecast. 

Last week in Wall Street there was 
excitement over the news that A. T. & T.’s 
forecast had leaked out. Great was the 
desire to see opinion of the No. 1 Corpora- 
tion. But the privileged few who saw it 
said little. But in the midst of the discus- 
sion, the New York Telegram wrote: “One 
of the largest public utility companies in 
this country has just completed a confi- 
dential business forecast. . . . The follow- 
ing table shows the trend of business as 
foreseen by this company: 


*In Sun Life’s portfolio as last revealed were 
many utilities, few railroads, no coppers, numer- 
ous industrials. 





Compared with 


“Month Normal* 
VBRMEY 2OGO oo 5 22 OSS. off 8% 
July and August, 1930....... off 17% 
September, 1930. ............ off 15% 
November, 1930.00.52... 5... off 10% 
December, 1930. .........5. off 8% 
February) 1967. 2... 060.5 off 5% 
TROT 78,26 S805 ks even 
December, 1931........ .up 24% 


*“Normal is based on the average for the 
past ten years, with 4 per cent being added 
each year to take care of normal growth.” 





. pan 
Violet Ray 

In the Saturday Evening Post recently 
appeared a humorous story about an 
advertising agent who tried to sell a 
chocolate-maker the idea of advertising 
that his candy contained violet rays. 
Recent too have been stories that the 
Saturday Evening Post is contemplating a 
break with its tradition by the acceptance 
of cigaret advertising; that the Sateve post 
was turned down by American Tobacco 
Co. because of copy limitations imposed 
upon it. 

Last week tobacco tycoons were dis- 
cussing an advertising campaign about to 
be launched by American Tobacco Co., 
and advertising men, looking at the cur- 
rent Lucky Strike advertisements, realized 
that soon these puffing fat shadows will 
no longer be trying to leap, dive and run 
so that all may see and beware. 

American Tobacco says it has a new 
process: subjecting tobacco to a violet ray 
treatment. Whether other companies will 
find such a process necessary in order to 
keep their tobacco of equal standard is 
not yet disclosed. American Tobacco’s 
new advertising will be signed testimonials 
from the greatest tycoons. They will not 
endorse Luckies, but will praise the busi- 
ness acumen and scientific leadership 
which led American Tobacco to its great 
violet ray discovery. In each testimonial 
the inference will be clear that the en- 
dorser’s own business possesses qualities 
comparable to American Tobacco’s, is a 
leader. 





Ricci 


Billless Bloomfiel 


In the northeast corner of Nebraska, 
on the end of a branch-line railroad, is 
the town of Bloomfield. For 28 months 
the citizens of Bloomfield have been doing 
a strange thing. Last week someone took 
the trouble to tell the New York Times 
about this thing in Bloomfield and the 
town became suddenly and widely known 
outside of Nebraska. 

A. F. Heiress, Bloomfield drygoods 
merchant, is generally given credit for 
thinking up the plan. He organized and 
became president of the Bloomfield Retail 
Merchants Association. During his régime 
the Bloomfield Monitor of Feb. 23, 1928 
carried a memorable proclamation by the 
merchants: No more retail credit would 
be given in Bloomfield after April 1. Any 
member of the Association caught extend- 
ing credit would be fined $100. Twenty- 
two Bloomfield businesses backed the 
scheme. 

At first there was confusion. Some 
merchants still gave charge accounts, but 
they soon found that they were boy- 
cotted by “good accounts,” patronized by 
“bad accounts.” Now all the merchants, 
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more than 30 of them, belong. A. C. 
Filter, drygoods; E. L. Kiessling, ready- 
to-wear; Caroline Gray, café; Swanson 
Bros. Meat Market; and the Silhette 
Grocery are all prominent members. 

Another early problem was the fact that 
some residents with automobiles drove to 
neighboring towns to go shopping, and a 
few residents even moved out. But this 
has stopped. Says Dr. Paul B. Lonergan, 
now president of the Association: “It rid 
the town of its God-given deadbeats.”” He 
is a strong booster of the plan because 
after two years of practice in Bloomfield 
he had lost $2,200 through bad debts. 

Bloomfield barbers and cinemas suf- 
fered a good deal at first because people 
were so hard-up for cash they had no 
luxury-funds left. But this condition 
remedied itself as prosperity set in. 

Practically the only exceptions to the 
rule are the garages, where a car may still 
be bought on partial payments if the se- 
curity looks very sound. Otherwise the 
adherence is firm and no $100 fine for 
violation has ever been imposed. The two 
dentists and three doctors of Bloomfield 
collect cash each visit (they also do char- 
ity work). 

All-in-all the 1,500 citizens of Bloom- 
field are satisfied with what they have 
done and consider their success assured. 
“In most cities,’ says a noted Bloom- 
field cynic, “the only really influential 
persons are the man owing the most 
money and the most beautiful woman. 
Here it is just the most beautiful woman.” 

Men who would be allowed to run up the 
biggest retail bills if bills were allowed in 
Bloomfield are probably Banker William 
Lambrecht and Merchandiser Filter. 


Death of a Napoleon 


In 1912 he was one of the greatest of 
U. S. commercial successes. Young, am- 
bitious men, seeking business inspiration, 
pored over his oft-written success story. 
A Retail Napoleon was the title one of his 
biographers took. A Merchant Prince in 
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THE LATE HENRY SIEGEL 
His St. Helena was in New Jersey. 
Deed as Well as in Name was the heading 
of another. But when Henry Siegel died 
last week in Lakewood, N. J. at the age 
of 78, he was neither rich nor remem- 


eA MESSAGE 
to Business Men 


WHEN you need money to carry on the 
legitimate development of your busi- 
ness, your local bank helps you. It is their 
business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation 
of an investment banker, one who has had 
experience in underwriting and distributing 


securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 


executives of well-established and 
American Corporations. 


sound 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 Broapway 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 








bered. The Retail Napoleon had had his 
St. Helena as well as his Waterloo. 

Henry Siegel arrived in the U. S. in 
1867, aged 15, the eighth of the ten sons 
of the burgomaster of Eubigheim, Ger- 
many. He started clerking in Washington 
at $3.50 a week. He soon owned stores in 
Manhattan, Chicago an! Boston, homes in 
Manhattan, Westchester, London. He 
entertained lavishly, filled his homes with 
art. Much of this art consisted of paint- 
ings, busts, statuettes, bas-reliefs, medal- 
lions, etchings, biographies of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.* For between short (60-in.), 
high-foreheaded, large-eyed Merchant 
Siegel and the indomitable Corsican there 
were resemblances, real and fancied. 

Christmas 1913 brought Merchant 
Siegel to his Waterloo. His credit was 
expanded as far as possible; only a good 
season could have pulled him through. 
There was little buying that year. In 
January 1914, he went into receivership. 
Then there arose one of the great scan- 
dals of that time. Merchant Siegel was 
shown to have used funds on deposit with 
him, to have so falsified his books that 
expert accountants despaired of ever un- 
ravelling them. The next year he went to 
jail and wept when, because of the small- 
ness of his stature, he was measured for 
a special suit of prison gray. His second 
wife, whom he had met when she came to 
get his Napoleonic story for a newspaper, 
left him, went to be a War nurse. 

After serving his ten-month sentence, 
Merchant Siegel married a third wife (the 
Western Union girl of Geneseo, N. Y. 
where his trial was held), obtained finan- 
cial backing, made three heartbreaking 
attempts to come back. In 1922 he started 
his last venture, a small haberdashery 
store in Hackensack, N. J. Ill health pre- 
vented him from continuing it and he 
retired to Lakewood, the St. Helena of 
many an ailing man, severed from the 
commercial mainland by poverty and ill 
health. 








Color-of-the-Season 

Into voluntary bankruptcy in Man- 
hattan last week went Amalgamated Silk 
Corp., one of the largest silk manufac- 
turers, long a money-loser. But while 
Amalgamated surrendered to the indus- 
try’s depression, other silk manufacturers 
helped themselves by a neat economic 
stratagem. 

Color-of-the-season in U. S. women’s 
fashions is no longer determined by a 
universal change of taste, nor even by the 
Paris designers who set skirt lengths, 
waist heights. Color-of-the-season is now 
decided by the U. S. manufacturers of 
silks, cotton-goods, shoes, hats, pocket- 
books. These gentlemen simply “get to- 
gether” and agree that one season’s cerise 
shall be supplanted by green, purple or 
“Mrs. Harding blue.” They agree that a 
certain proportion, say 65%, of each 
gentleman’s production shall be in the 
agreed new color. That saves money in 
dye-buying. And each different product 
helps the rest to sell, since “ensembles” 
must be thoroughgoing. The U. S. gentle- 
men politely notify the Paris arbiters of 
their decision by sending over generous 
“samples,” which the thrifty Parisians can 


*The removal of $250,000 worth of Mr. 
Siegel’s treasures by burglars in 1907 was one 
of the Great Robberies of that decade. 
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55 % of the country’s biggest 


dividend- paying companies use 


METERED 
MAIL 


WENTY from a list of thirty-six of the 
yp seed biggest dividend-paying com- 
panies (and thousands of other business con- 
cerns, large and small) now use Metered Mail... 
Why? Because it is the fastest, safest method 
of mail dispatch. 

Metered Mail is a privilege granted by the 
U.S. Government. This privilege allows you 
to print and meter postage, and postmark your 
own mail in your own office by means of a 
licensed Postage Meter. 

And what, you may ask, does this mean to 
you? It means automatic postage accounting, 
the elimination of waste and misuse of stamps, 
a faster and more economical way of preparing 
mail for dispatch. It means that your mail 
dodges time-consuming operations in the Post 
Office . . . is rushed through to catch the earliest 
train, plane or boat... and may arrive as 
much as twenty-four hours earlier. 


The meter stamp broadcasts your progressive- 
ness. It means to the recipients of your mail 
that you have taken every precaution to see 
that your correspondence reaches its destina- 
tion quickly, safely, neat in appearance. 


The Government has recently extended add- 
ed privileges to users of Metered Mail, which 
will enable you to abolish entirely the use of 
adhesive postage stamps. These privileges, to- 
gether with the wide range of Pitney-Bowes 
Metered Mail equipment, are benefiting thou- 
sands of small mailers as well as 
large ones. 

Let us tell you about the details 
of this faster, safer, more econom- : 
ical method of mail handling and ‘%* 


dispatch. 





After 3 days return to 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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A card or letter addressed to our 





or a phone call to one 
of our twenty-five branches 
bring you this information without 


main office 
will 





obligating you in any way. 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT - 


906 PACIFIC STREET 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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| easily sell for cash. In return, the Paris 
arbiters recommend the new color-of-the- 
season. 

This year it has been decided that 
Black shall be even more fashionable than 
last, that all the autumn colors shall be 
dark. The economic wisdom of. this de- 
cision is easy to see. Last year’s opales- 
cent pinks & blues—and 1929’s brown and 
1928's beige & red—odd-lots of which re- 


main in many a manufacturer’s inventory 


and sold so long as the new color is 


(Amalgamated last week had $1,150,000 
THING | in inventories), can readily be re-dyed 


darker than before, or Black. Manufac- 


e 
In America | turers may escape the red of deficits 





Until you smoke Drinkless* Kaywoodie, you 








No. 42 
Smooth 


$3.50 


don’t know the real pleasure of pipe smoking! 


100 Shapes and Styles—Smooth $3.50, 
Thorn $4, Premier $5, Relief $7 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Est. 1851 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





through the black of fashion. 
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Deals & Developments 


“Raylaine.” From Asheville, N. C. 
last week came reports of a new material, 
| anew company. The material is raylaine, 
| a synthetic fibre made from rayon waste 
and other materials, more woolish than 
silkish. The company is Raylaine, Inc., 
headed by G. Jean Nord, longtime con- 
sulting engineer to textile mills. 

Lamport & Holt. More pleased than 





| shocked were Britishers last week when 


venerable (formed in 1845) Lamport & 
Holt Ltd. went into a receivership. The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet group of ship- 
ping companies, to which Lamport & Holt 
belongs, has given many a shock already 
and last week’s receivership merely meant 
that the management has started a reor- 
ganization. Shipping men foresaw some 





| such development when Lamport & Holt 


withdrew their South American passenger 
service recently (Trme, Aug. 11). 

Oil Merger. Consolidation in the oil 
industry continued last week with the an- 
nouncement that Phillips Petroleum Co. 
and Independent Oil & Gas Co. will merge. 
Phillips, large natural gas producer, has 
some 3,000 wells. Independent has over 
800. Assets of the merged companies will 
| come to $316,000,000. Chairman of Phil- 
| lips Petroleum is wealthy Frank Phillips; 
chairman of Independent Oil is his brother, 
Waite Phillips. 

Recalcitrant Julian (cont.). Greatly 
angered and perturbed were oilmen when 
Oilman Charles Courtney Julian last fort- 
night denounced curtailment, said, “It’s 
the bunk” (Time, Sept. 1). Last week 
Scoffer Julian showed no signs of peni- 
| tence but obtained an injunction prevent- 
ing the State Corporation Commission 
from taking any action against his oil com- 
pany for non-curtailment. If Mr. Julian 
succeeds in proving that proration by law 
is “unconstitutional and void,’ the un- 
happy oil industry may again be in a grave 
crisis. 
| Happiness to Loft. Potent units in a 
| feeble industry are Happiness Candy 
Stores, Inc. controlling the Mirror Candy 
Stores, and the stormy Loft, Inc. Last 
week a merger of these three companies 
was announced. The combined company 
will have 175 stores, $20,000,000 in assets, 
$18,000,000 a year in sales. 

Selling the Happiness and Mirror con- 
trol was United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- 
ica which is likewise profitless and has 
found this experiment in distribution a 
burden. 

Directly after this deal, United Cigar 
Stores prepared for a further strengthen- 
ing by filing a bankruptcy petition against 
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Neve Drugstores, Inc., its non-profitable 
subsidiary. 

Ponies. To finance their U. S. visit, 
the four brother-poloists Ashton of Aus- 
tralia (Time, Aug. 18) last week sold 
25 of their ponies in less than one hour 
at auction in East Williston, L. I. Total 
receipts: $77,600. High price: $10,000. 
Low: $900. 

on 


Lightning Rods 


Though lightning is supposed never to 
strike twice in the same place, and might 
be supposed by now to have struck each 
& every place in the U. S., the U. S. light- 
ning rod industry continues. According to 
Department of Commerce figures issued 
last week, lightning rod business was 
$923,000 in 1928, $1,232,000 in 1929. 
Sales at present are running slightly ahead 
of normal. Thus the lightning rod indus- 
try must be added to those very select 
trades which are depression proof. 

Not always has the industry enjoyed 
stability. When Benjamin Franklin advo- 
cated lightning rods in 1747 people thought 
the whole idea was stupid, sacrilegious. 
But finally there came a boom. The whole 
country became lightning-rod-minded. In 
1885 a body of scientific men studied 
the Washington Monument, already hit 
a few times, and recommended con- 
ductors for it. Wide-awake salesmen 
made a racket of the craze, slapping use- 
less pieces of metal on roofs. Gradually 
people became aware of the fact that 
lightning was striking even where the so- 
called rods were. The rods were there- 
upon denounced as expensive folly. About 
the turn of the century, “lightning rod 
salesman” became synonymous in New 
England with “horse thief” in Kansas. 

Most industries in such a situation 
would form an association, hire a good 
publicity man, set things right. But the 
lightning-rod-makers, while they pub- 
lished sales booklets filled with startling 
pictures of lightning and burnt houses, did 
not have to do this. In 1915 the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters set standards 
for equipment and ever since has urged 
the use of lightning-rods. 

A great field still lies open. Lightning 
does an average property damage of $16.- 
300,000 a year. It can strike anything, and 
venerable Boston Lightning Rod Co. 
gravely asserts: ‘““No good reason is known 
why a place that has been struck once 
may not be struck again.” 
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Personnel 

The following changes were news last 
week: 

Thomas Newhall, Morgan and Drexel 
partner, and Joseph Wayne Jr., president 
of the Philadelphia National Bank were 
made directors of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries, Inc., made 
Harden Franklin Taylor its president. 
Long a vice president, Mr. Taylor in- 
vented the Taylor Process for quick- 
freezing, concentrated production on 
“Nordic Fillet of Haddock,” responsible 
for Atlantic’s recent success (FORTUNE, 
Feb.). 

I. Lamont Hughes, with U. S. Steel 
Corp. since 1905, was removed as vice 
president in charge of Chicago operations, 
made president of Carnegie Steel Co., 
potent U. S. S. subsidiary. 
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NDERLYING the present and future 
U development of all modern countries 
are their great basic industries, engaged in 
turning raw materials into commercial pro- 
ducts and distributing them to consumers. 
The growth of these industries has been re- 


markable and, regardless of minor fluctua- 


tions, should continue to be very great. 


Total petroleum production for the four year 
period 1901-05 was 100 million barrels. In 
1928 alone it was 900 million barrels. During 
this 1901-05 period steel products in the 
United States were about 13 million long 
tons. They advanced to about 37 
million in 1928. Mineral products 
increased in value from slightly over 
1 billion to well above 5 billion 
dollars. Between 1899 and 1927, 


manufactured food products increased 





in value of annual production from 2 billion 


to 11 billion dollars. 


In keeping with its policy of broad diversifi- 
cation, United Founders Corporation, directly 
and through subsidiaries, invests in industrial 
securities carefully selected for present 
soundness and future prospects. These have 
been chosen from mining, oil, iron and steel, 
food and tobacco products, merchandising, 
and other industrial companies. On May 31, 
1930, the combined portfolio included 79 
American industrials, and 64 chosen from 


_ 18 countries throughout the world. 


United Founders, directly and 
through subsidiary investment com- 
panies, also has broad holdings in 
five major fields: insurance, public 


utility, railway, investment com- 


\¢ pany and banking. 


Oh 


, UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


55 





Investing in Underlying Industries 


q This advertisement is the fifth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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MEDICINE 





British Doctors 


Lord Dawson of Penn ended his pro- 
cessional across Canada (Time, Sept. 1) 
at Winnipeg last week. Some 400 other 
British doctors, goo Canadians and 200 
U. S. doctors reached there at the same 
time. Thereupon President William Harvey 
Smith of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion closed that body’s 61st convention, 
which this year was unimportant, and 
opened the notable g8th convention of the 
British Medical Association. In the course 
of that organization’s ceremonies he was 


installed as its president, succeeding Pro- 
fessor Arthur H. Burgess of Manchester, 
Eng. , 

Two attentive listeners to President 
Smith’s inaugural address were President 
William Gerry Morgan of the American 
Medical Association and President Thomas 
Bassett Macaulay of Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada. (See p. 51.) 


Health Insurance. President Smith 
discoursed on socialized medicine: “The 
economic organization of medicine has 


not kept pace with its scientific progress. 
If corporate medicine could not or would 
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business 


to use 
good letterheads 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 





MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 





of Genuine Engraving when you 
order letterheads,business cards 
or announcements! 
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OR the man who receives important busi- 

ness and market facts quickly, there exist 
opportunities for profit that others cannot pos- 
sess. Successful business men, bankers and in- 
vestors have long recognized this principle and 
profited by it because they are extremely care- 
ful in selecting their sources of information. 

Obviously such a source must be impartial. 
Furthermore it must be prepared through spe- 
cialized experience, through financial resources 
and prestige, through size of staff and high- 
speed equipment to bring together from the 
world’s business and financial markets and to 
present quickly EACH DAY, not merely a con- 
cise yet comprehensive record of outstanding 
economic and corporate developments, but what 
is still more important—an intelligent analysis 
and interpretation of these facts and figures 
that anybody can understand. 

Such a source is Dow, Jones & Co., publishers 
of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, an 
acknowledged financial authority since 1882. You 
toocan profit by its surprisingly complete and in- 
formative business newsand investment services. 


How to Interpret Investment Facts ~ 


You may need more information on: 


R. H. Macy & Co. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Virginia Carolina Chem. Melville Shoe Corp. 
Int'l Paper & Power Illinois Central R. R. 
White Rock Ford Motor Co. Ltd. (Eng.) 
Warner Bros. Curtis Pub. Co. 
Hudson & Man. Ry. Con. Gas of Baltimore 
Int'l Tel. & Tel. 20 Aviation Companies 
White Motor Co. (Table of Results) 
Quaker Oats Dow-Jones Stock Averages 
Kennecott Copper (33-year Chart) 


Check any 4 reports on above you want 
FREE with $3 trial subscription offer of THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL to NEW sub- 
scribers only. 


2 MONTHS’ TRIAL— NEXT 50 ISSUES $3 


(Trial offer includes 4 reports checked -above, 
also Booklet, ‘*Ten Rules for Investors’, alsolatest 
issue of *‘Corporation Earnings"’, Bulletin sum- 
marizing and comparing nearly 500 earnings 
reports issued last month.) 


Ask for Free Sample Copies—No Obligation 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published Daily by Dow, Jones & Co.— Electric Page News-Printers in Over 100 Cities 


44 Broad Street 


Dept. T-9 


New York City 
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not recognize demands so insistently made 
for the development of a system under 
which medical aid would be available for 
rural districts especially, no protest could 
be raised if governments took steps to 
inaugurate a system of medical service 
of whatever type seemed best. . . . There 
is need of readjustment of the principle 
that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 
In my judgment there is only one possible 
solution—health insurance. This is the 
only answer to the question how compe- 
tent medical service could be placed within 
the reach of all, on a basis satisfactory to 
the public, the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions and the hospitals.”’* 

President Macaulay of Sun Co., of 
course, heartily approved this recommen- 
dation. His company, like Metropolitan 














Dr. Witt1AM Harvey SMITH 


“ . . only one solution— 


health insurance.” 


Life Insurance Co. in the U. S., has been 
doing all it prudently can to improve 
health conditions in Canada. Last week 
the B. M. A. elected him an honorary 
member, together with His Grace Arch- 
bishop Samuel Pritchard Matheson, 
Church of England Primate of All Canada, 
who as Chancellor of the University of 
Manitoba last week presented honorary 
doctor of law degrees to eleven eminent 
British medical men attending the con- 
vention. 

Dicta. British practitioners+ are bolder 
and more didactic than U. S. doctors in 
making statements which are not book- 
ishly scientific. Probable reasons: Ambi- 
tious U. S. men fear the envy and censure 
of colleagues; in England the doctor has 
a secure social position. At any rate bold 
and didactic was many a dictum uttered 
at Winnipeg last week. 

Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard, neurologist to 

*President Morgan and the A. M. A. dis- 
approve of any socialization of medicine (Time, 
Aug. 11). Say they: [we are] not so much 
concerned about the future of the busy prac- 
titioner as in the . . . progressively deleterious 
effect upon the stability of the self-dependence 
of the less fortunate of the public. [We] look 
with a good deal of trepidation upon the gradual 
insidious increase of paternalistic tendencies.” 

tIn Great Britain a surgeon does not call him- 
self a “doctor.” _But a gynecologist does, be- 
cause long ago gynecologists did not practice 
surgery, were purely M. D.’s. 
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RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Ownership of Railway and Light 
Securities Company common 
stock gives you participation in 
many carefully selected enter- 
prises of proved soundness and 
earning power. Public utilities, 
banks, insurance companies, 
industries, and steam railroads are 
represented in the well-balanced 
portfolio. Railway and Light 
Securities Company has a record 


of 25 years’ successful operation. 


Common Stock Listed on Boston Stock Exchange 


RAILWAY and LIGHT SECURITIES COMPANY 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Every step she saves 
... saves you money! 


HAT’S literally true. Inadequate and 
badly arranged files cut down your 
file clerk’s efficiency tremendously. 
She wastes her time getting material 

. yours waiting for her to get it. 

Filing problems differ in different 
lines of business . . . and Art Metal 
supplies the solution to all of them in 
the 80 or more varieties of Art Metal 
vertical file cabinets . . . all planned to 
promote efficiency to conserve 
floor space. 

The Sectional Counter Files shown 
above, for instance, save the time that’s 
wasted in footsteps from counter to 
files and back. They save the costly 
floor space that’s wasted in files—when 
the files themselves could be your 
counter... and save the time of custom- 


Art Metal Counter Files combine busi- 

nesslike counters with readily acces- 

sible files in any desired arrangement 

or combination of 24 different types 
and sizes of units. 


A few of the prominent users 


of Art Metal Equipment 





People’s Gas Co., Chicago 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 





ers waiting for records to be located. 
There are 24 standard units of these 
Art Metal Sectional Counter Files. 
And there are 14 other drawer inserts 
that can be substituted so that the files 
will exactly fit your needs. 

Besides files, Art Metal makes a com- 
plete line of equipment for the modern 
office. It’s all of endur- 
ing steel construction, 
finished in beautiful 
wood graining or rich 
olive green. 

We shall be glad to 
furnish information on 
equipment for your 
type of business. Or if 
you need more equip- 
ment for your present 
office, just check your 
wants below and we will 
mail catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 
0 Plan Files 


Upright Unit Files 
Counter Height Files 
Horizontal Sectional Files 
Postindex Visible Files 


Fire Safes 


Oooo 


0 Shelving 
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Otis Elevator Co. STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMEN 

















King George, successor to the late Sir 
William Osler as Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford: “We should be well 
advised not to make a fetish of games as 
the only means of securing relaxation from 
work. . As long as [people who watch 
athletic games] are interested and spend 
their time in the open air, conditions for 
relaxation and recreation are adequately 
fulfilled. . You may get as much bene- 
fit by watching a game of golf, if you are 
interested in watching it, as by playing it, 
or by reading a book for that matter if 
you are more interested in books than 
in golf.” — 

Dr. Robert Hutchison of London, chair- 
man of the B. M. A. section on diseases 
of children: “To take no thought about 
what you shall eat or drink is wiser than 
to be always fussing over it. Likes and 
dislikes, however, should be listened to; 
they are nature’s indications of what 
probably agrees and disagrees. Remem- 
ber that fruit, though a pleasant addition 
to the diet, is not very nourishing and that 
milk is both bulky and bilious. Vegetarian- 
ism is harmless enough, although it is apt 
to fill a man with wind and self-righteous- 
ness; but it is not a mode of diet for all. 
It is specially unsuitable for growing chil- 
dren and for sedentary workers. 

Lord Dawson: “If a man comes home 
after a hard day’s work, cold and tired, 
and sits down and eats a good square meal, 
he is going to have trouble. He should 
toast his feet before the fire before eating 
and warm his hands in a basin of water.” 


Canadian & U. S. Medicine. The 
Canadian Medical convention, although it 
was relatively insignificant illuminated a 
little known comparison between Canadian 
and U. S. medicine: professionally Cana- 
dian doctors are better off than U. S. doc- 
tors. For every 39 Canadian practitioners 
there are two hospitals, whereas 45 U. S. 
men have only two hospitals at their dis- 
posal. Canadian men have an average of 
1,000 patients each, U. S. men 804. From 
the patients’ side the advantages are of 
course reversed.* 

Dawsonia. Like Calvin Coolidge, like 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Dawson of Penn 
last week became an Indian Chief.+ 
Punctilious was the investment. The 
Canadian Government had permitted 75 
well-behaved and clean Plain Cree Indians, 
their families, ponies, tepees and festive 
clothes to leave their reservation for a 
parade encampment outside Winnipeg. 
Thither proceeded physician, priest, poli- 
tician, and spouse. The Plain Cree formed 
a ring. Into it stepped Lord Dawson in 
sack suit and soft hat. He doffed the hat. 
An Indian settled a vast feather headdress 
on his head, a red blanket embroidered 
with beads and ermine about his shoul- 
ders; put a beaded pipe and pouch in his 
hands. Up stepped long-lipped Chief Red 
Dog, with Joe Ironquil, his interpreter. 

Chief Red Dog (balanced on his heels) : 

*Basis for these figures: 

Canada U.S. 

Population 9,796,800 122,698,180 
Doctors 9,862 152,503 
Hospitals 506 6,792 

+An old medical joke: A man convalescing 
from a severe nose operation cried out to his 
nurse that he had to sneeze. “Go right ahead,” 
said she, “that shows you are getting better. 
It will be a great feather in my cap.” “Very 
well,” said the patient. ‘You just stand out 
of the way and I'll make—Kerchooo!—an 
Indian Chief out of you!” 
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Complete and economical coverage 


of a market with proved purchasing power 
with this one publication! 





Automobile ownership, indisputable measuring stick of buying power, aptly illus- 
trates the prosperity of the agricultural South. Southern farmers are driving 32.4% 
of all farm owned automobiles, and 54% of the increase in this classification dur- 
ing the last year was in this area. Furthermore, this increase of 97,500 was more 
than the number of cars [83,200] sold to farmers in all states outside the South. 





_)JURCHASING ability of the Southern farmer is 
powerfully expressed in every known method 
of determining buying power! The rural South 


—an agricultural area contrib- 
uting over one-third of the crop- 
wealth of the United States— 
constitutes one of the major 
markets of the world! 

Manufacturers who recognize 
the unlimited potentialities of this 
vast market, and cultivate its ac- 
ceptance through sectional adver- 
tising, will profitin direct propor- 
tion to their effort. 

Every such manufacturer will 
not only receive immediate re- 
turns equal to those from other 


sections but important cumula- 





The 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST 


issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 


Dominant and economical coverage of 
a primary market. 

Highly localized editorial service—with 
resultant reader influence—by the larg- 
est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication. 


3 Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 
« 


yer thousand subscribers. 
f 


One Million net paid circulation guar- 
anteed. Rate, $5 per line, equivalent 
to a page rate of $3.64 per thousand 
subscribers. ‘ 


tive gains—the results of reaching an area of rapid 
expansion and development. Only one-fifth of the 
South’s land surface is now under cultivation, and 


yet it already produces annually 
36% of the nation’s crop values. 

This entire area can now be 
thoroughly and economically cov- 
ered with the use of but one pub- 
lication—The PRroGRESSsIveE 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 

Any merchandising plan which 
incorporates distribution in the 
rural South, will find The Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist an all-powerful means of 


interesting —and influencing — 


over one million modern and 


eagerly responsive farm homes! 








Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, IL 


Raleigh 





Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 


Memphis Dallas 


Louisville 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CENTURY HENCE 


men will be saying... 








“Office Planning 
Studies” 


is a valuable collec- 
tion of Architects’ 
drawings suggesting 
efficient layouts and 
attractive office ar- 
trangements. 


“These Hauserman Partitions 
have served us well for a 


hundred years ... yet they‘re 
still as good as new!" .. . 


CENTURY HENCE, today’s installations of 

Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions will still 

be serviceable and attractive. For these ultra-mod- 
ern partitions are permanent assets. 


No matter how often they’re moved .. . or how old 
they may actually be, Hauserman Partitions provide 
business settings as new, as practical, as modern 
and attractive as next year’s car. 


As long as a building stands, they permit layout 
changes as often as needed ... without waste... 
without being re-made to fit . . . without the neces- 
sity of refinishing. 


THE E. F., HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
A nation-wide Organization of Partition Specialists 
6906 GRANT AVENUE ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these Convenient 
Factory Branches: 








Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston 
Kansas City, Mo. Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit | 
Cincinnati St. Louis New York Cleveland 


Washington, D.C. - 





Hauserman Partitions for executive offices, general offices, and in- 
dustrial plants are permanently modern, permanently attractive. They 
are easily and quickly rearranged to meet every changing condition. 


HAUSE RMAN MOVABLE 








I have heard of one great man who went 
to the bedside of the Big Chief of the 
Empire far away across the sea and 
pulled the Big Chief through. . . . The 
Cree tribe wants to make the great man 
a chief, and call him Big-Medicine-Man- 
to-the-Big-Chief (Kitche-Okemow-O- 
Maskikie-Okemow). 

Chief Big-Medicine-Man-to-the-Big- 
Chief Dawson (on his toes): The great 
white father of us all is today healthy and 
happy. 

(Extended silence). 

Lord Dawson: What do you want me 


| to do now? 


(Laughter. ) 

A voice: You can take those things off 
now. 

Promptly Lord Dawson did so, clapped 


| on his proper hat. Thereupon he pro- 


ceeded ceremoniously to Chief Red Dog’s 
wigwam for a stately visit. Other Indians, 
in gay colored shirts, jumped on their 
ponies, raced around under surveillance 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police, them- 
selves in brilliant crimson-gold-&-blue uni- 
forms. 


As an indigenous finish to the cere- 
monial afternoon, Prime Minister Bennett 
proceeded to a large buffalo head lying 
nose up on the Manitoba prairie, presented 
it to the B. M. A. for the common room 
of its House in London.* 
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Whom to Save? 


Because San Francisco’s Children’s 


| Hospital has only one Drinker Respira- 


tor,t its staff last week was obliged to 
make a character-testing decision. 

The Drinker Respirator, invented by 
Dr. Philip Drinker of the Harvard School 
of Public Health, is a mechanical aid to 
breathing. It is a large casket into which 
the body of a patient with respiratory 
paralysis can be inserted. His head ex- 
tends into the open air. A motor creates 
a vacuum in the respirator causing the 
chest to expand. Consequently stimulat- 
ing oxygen and carbon dioxide may be 
sucked into the patient’s lungs. When the 
respirator’s vacuum is filled with air, the 
patient’s lungs collapse, expelling their viti- 
ated gases. Persistent repetition of this 


| process often sustains the patient until his 
| lungs regain their normal power. 


sn PARTITIONS 


Last week Irving S. Johnston, 25, vic- 


| tim of infantile paralysis, was in the 
| Children’s Hospital solitary Drinker 


Respirator. Appeared Miss May Jean 
McCullough, 30, similarly paralyzed by 
infantile paralysis, also bound to die’ with- 
out the respirator’s aid. 

Whom to save, the woman or the man? 
Dr. Edward Byer Shaw, in charge of the 


| machine was appalled. He called a con- 
| ference of other staff men. 


Social custom said: save the woman. 
Common sense said: save the man— 
married, father of a 14 month-old son. 
Biology said: save the potential mother. 
Patient Johnston said from the machine: 
“Take me out. Give her a chance.” 
Patient McCullough said: “I’m ready to 
die. I'll probably be crippled for life 
anyway.” 


*For B. M. A. House’s Great Hall Winnipeg 
gave a crimson silk flag, 54X41 in. fringed in 
| red, white and blue, bearing the city’s arms. 





+The only one west of Chicago. 
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Medicine said, and that is what Dr. 
Shaw’s colleagues heeded: We have the 
man’s case under control. He will prob- 
ably live. We cannot foretell the result 
of the woman’s case. It is not a case of 
one life or the other. Save the man. 


—~<>—_- 
Mad Man? 


In Pittsburgh last week Mike Rusco’s 
mad dog bit him. He violently refused 
Pasteur treatment: “Any man who dies 
from a dog bite is a weakling. I’m not 
worried. All I want to do is get my hands 
on the guy who killed my dog on account 
of the bite.” 

Laws on personal liberty permit a man 
to refuse serums if he does not want them. 
Hence Pittsburgh’s Director of Health, Dr. 
Charles Buckley Maits had to wait until 
Mike Rusco, 45, should develop rabies as 
he was practically certain to do. Then, 
since there is no cure, but only prevention 
for rabies, when Mike Rusco’s bite or 
froth from his mouth becomes dangerous 
to the community, Dr. Maits would im- 














prison him “until the inevitable end 
comes. 

ANIMALS 
Cottontails 


Motorists kill one rabbit for every mile 
of U. S. roadway in a year. The State 
Fish & Game Commission of New Jersey 
last fortnight announced that it had 
ordered 20,000 Western cottontails to re- 
place unfortunate Eastern cottontails run 
over by automobiles. The Westerners will 
be delivered next spring. 

Rabbits are found in great numbers 
along highways, chiefly at night. Some 
game commissioners think they come out 
of the chilly woods to lie in the warm 
roadside sand. Others have suggested that 
they find food thrown out by motorists. 
Best explanation may be that they, like 
many other animals, are attracted by 
the lights of passing cars. The glare blinds 
them. They either race in front of the 
automobile or squat down in the highway. 
Although New York’s wild rabbit death 
rate is as high as New Jersey’s, New York 
plans this year to stock only with snow- 
shoe rabbits, which go to the mountain 
districts. 

Cottontails raise at least two litters 
per season with an average of eight to a 
litter. New Jersey’s new Westerners, but 
for automobiles and other foes, would 
number around 180,000 by the end of a 
year. 

_o-— 
Running Fits 


When a dog starts to run wildly, most 
people at once assume that he is rabid. 
But more likely he has running fits, a 
canine disease harmless to humans. Last 
year The Sportsman (monthly) asked for 
money to pay a scientist to find out why 
dogs have such fits. Many a dog lover 
responded generously. Dr. L. Raymond 
Morrison of Harvard Medical School was 
engaged to do the work. Because at the 
end of the year’s research the investiga- 
tion is not completed, Te Sportsman is 
making another appeal this month for 
$4,000 to continue Dr. Morrison’s services. 





loucu EST problem 
of plant and process heating 


when you hire these 


ELECTRIC WATCHMEN 





Get heating completely under control and 
overhead takes a trimming. 


Many of the old, familiar plant heating 


| troubles disappear when these electric 
| watchmen go to work for you. 


The high cost of overheating shrinks to 


| nothing and you find your plant uniformly 
| heated on less fuel. Workmen with long 


lost-time records stay on the job week 


| after week, free from the colds caused by 


fluctuating temperatures. And comfort- 
able working conditions help your men to 
produce more good work in shorter time. 
User after user has found that he cuts 
a costly slice out of overhead when unit 
heaters, radiators and pipe coils are placed 
under the command of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Automatic Heat Control. 


In your process departments, too, these 


| unfailing controls keep temperatures and 


pressures where you want them. Many a 
man, simply because he is a man and not 
an automatic machine, has cost his em- 
ployer hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of dollars in material ruined by carelessly 
controlled processing. But the elec- 
tric watchmen, the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Automatic Controls best 
suited to your needs, hold process 
heat within strict, predetermined 
limits and prevent costly waste. 


You can depend upon these sturdy 
well designed controls to be your strong 
allies in your daily battle against high 
costs. You can depend upon them to more 
than pay their own way out of the savings 
they produce for you. 


For Minneapolis-Honeywell Controls 
are designed and made by the engineers 
who pioneered automatic control, and 
who have been responsible for nearly 
every important heat control develop- 
ment in recent years. Their wide expe- 
rience is available to you to help you lick 
the toughest problem of plant and process 
heating. Why not write today for de- 
tailed information about Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Automatic Heat Controls? 


Miwneapouts-Honerwett Recurator Co., (Manufac- 
turers of industrial temperature, pressure and combustion 
safety controllers; industrial motor valves; automatic 
control for unit heaters; automatic control for domestic 
oil burners, gas heaters, coal stokers and coal-fired heating 
plants; and Jewell Temperature Regulators. ) 2925 Fourth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis. In Canada: Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Branch 
offices and distributors in principal cities, Authorized 
factory-trained representatives in almost every city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROLS 
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} LE if A combination filing system and counter 
‘ for banks, railroad and steamship Offices, 


insurance offices, libraries, public service 
corporations and others. 
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HEIGHT FILE 
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—— eR profitable investment 





is this modern BERLOY Cabinet 
for any business requiring frequent 
reference to files to serve the public. @,Built along entirely new principles 
of construction, it brings to business a new conception of filing efficiency. 
@, Quick, quiet is the drawer operation with advanced ball bearing roller 
suspension—units easily removed, interchanged in a jiffy —saving countless 
minute-dollars. €,Added filing depth gives greater capacity. Continuous 
steel or linoleum tops give beauty, service, convenience. C, Your 
BERLOY dealer will be glad to explain the many advantages. It will 
pay you to see him. (Made by The Berger Manufacturing Company 
at Canton, Ohio, with branch offices at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles and Ex- 
port Department at Canton, Ohio. 





Steel Lockers . . . to meet all needs. 
Steel Desks . . . a complete line. 


Steel Horizontal Sections ... unlimited So = >) 
- combinations. S = 
RARE NRCS 


Steel Shelving . . . for all requirements. 





Under the supervision of Dr. Stanley 
Cobb, Dr. F. Fremont Smith and Dr. Hans 
Zinsser of MHarvard’s Department of 
Neuropathology, Dr. Morrison killed five 
dogs suffering from running fits, made 
histological brain examination. He found 
the nuclei of the brain cells broken into 
bits, with chromatin scattered throughout 
the cell body. He discovered also great 
clusters of spider and mossy cells of the 
neuroglia around the small blood vessels 
in the white matter of the brain. In nor- 
mal tissue, these supporting cells should 
be distributed in rows throughout the 
white matter. Cell peculiarities of the type 
found by Dr. Morrison are common in 
diseases like pellagra, which are caused by 
diet deficiency. 

To see whether one dog could catch run- 
ning fits from another, Dr. Morrison in- 
oculated normal puppies with solutions 
made from the diseased brains. Several 
weeks later two of the puppies began to 
run wildly, seemed to have developed the 
fits. Although his results are not conclu- 
sive, Dr. Morrison’s work indicates that 
running fits are induced by diet deficiency, 
are caused by an unknown virus. 


~ 
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“Malicious Mischief” 

Caleb Norris Jr., 14, Detroit, loves 
dogs, has read every one of the dog stories 
written by Albert Payson Terhune. Last 
week, while touring through Pompton 

Lakes, N. J., his father pointed out a big 





| | house, told Caleb that Author Terhune 


lived there. Caleb wanted to go in. The 
gate keeper said it would be all right for 
them to enter, so Mr. Norris turned the 
family sedan up the winding drive. Sud- 
denly, as the car turned a corner, a collie 
rushed directly into the road. Before Mr. 
Norris could put on his brakes, he hit the 
dog, killed it. 

When Author Terhune learned of the 
accident, he was enraged. The dog was 
Sunnybank Jean, 1o-yr.-old “heroine” of 
books and articles from which Terhune’s 
royalties have exceeded $9,000, he said. 


| He took the whole Norris family to the 


police station. Before the village justice 
he swore out a complaint of malicious 
mischief against them. When Mr. Norris 
paid him $100, he withdrew the complaint, 
allowed them to go back home to Detroit. 
Author Terhune turned the money over 
to the Pompton Lakes policeman & fire- 
man’s fund. “It was all very messy,” 
said he. 








Tiger Hunt 

Last week in Los Angeles, Alfred Hill, 
12, and three companions went to Luna 
Park Zoo to go hunting. Alfred took his 
jackknife with him in case they met with 
any lions or tigers. Seeing a bushy thicket, 
the four boys climbed a high fence which 
separated the enclosure from spectators. 
Alfred ran ahead, knife in hand, climbed 
over a low wall. Suddenly he screamed. 
From a thicket in front of him, sprang a 
huge tiger. It knocked him down, 
mangled him badly. Melvin Koontz, the 


| zoo cat keeper, ran for his rifle, shot the 


| big yellow beast. Alfred was taken to the 


hospital where he died several hours later. 
Zoomen said the tiger was old, had no 
teeth, or Alfred would have been killed 
more quickly. 
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SCIENCE 


Diggers 


Little bands of men roaming over the 
earth, poking in caves, pits, mounds, 
quarries, buttes for vestiges of the 
creatures that roamed the earth before 
them. Bigger bands of men examining 
maps, bringing steam shovels, excavating 
whole dead civilizations. Millions of 
dollars spent in digging every year... 
Following are significant efforts and ex- 
humations of recent weeks: 


In France and Spain. The Mediter- 
ranean region has long been a fertile field 
for the archeologist’s shovel. Although 
many Stone Age relics have been un- 
earthed there, they have been somewhat 
neglected for findings of the more bril- 
liant Minoan, Egyptian, Grecian and 
Roman periods. Feeling that prehistoric 
man was much smarter than is commonly 
believed, Charles Gates Dawes, banker, 
musician, ambassador and archeologist, 
has been taking a holiday in France and 
Spain to co-ordinate Stone Age findings. 
With him went Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy of Yale University, director 
of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research in Europe and Addison L. Green, 
chairman of that school’s board of 
trustees. Professor MacCurdy did most 
of the co-ordinating. 


Mr. Dawes & friends wandered last 
fortnight into the Dordogne section of 
southwestern France, to clamber about 
the rocks of the Vézére valley, penetrated 
dark caves and troglodytic dwellings. 
Traveling from there into northern Spain, 
the party went to Santander, to visit 
Altamira Cavern and study the famed 
Paleolithic frescoes painted with mineral 
oxides, the bison engravings cut into rock. 
Then Mr. Dawes visited the National 
Archeological Museum and the Museum 
of Natural History in Madrid. Head- 
quarters of the expedition in Spain was in 
the southern province of Huelva. 

In the Mediterranean. Half-way be- 
tween Persia and Egypt, near Loadikies, 
an old Greek colony, F. A. Schaeffer and 
Georges Chenet, French archeologists, 
found the unwieldy schoolbooks of a for- 
gotten university. The books were clay 
tablets 4,000 years old covered with 
language lessons in four tongues: Assyro- 
Chaldean cuneiforms, the language of old 
time diplomats; Sumerian, the language 
of scientists; Phoenician, the language of 
the maritime merchants; and an unknown 
tongue. Other tablets had Egyptian and 
Hittite inscriptions. Where the school- 
books were found, according to the inscrip- 
tions which scientists could read, existed 
a University City called Zapuna, a mid- 
point joining Mycenaean, Egyptian & 
Babylonian cultures. There ancient schol- 
ars exchanged languages, ideas. 

In Colorado. In the ancient untouched 
Lowry Ruins of southwestern Colorado, 
an expedition has been digging under the 
direction of Dr. Paul S. Martin, assistant 
curator of the Field Museum, Chicago. 
Cutting into the mounds, scientists found 
the houses and pottery of three highly 
developed Indian tribes built one on top 
of the other. Ten men throwing out 21 
tons of débris per day cleared out a 








| An airplane tour of the communities served by the 
American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 













Birmingham, Alabama, is in the midst of the 
greatest coal, iron and limestone fields of the 
South. It is one of the World’s great steel 
centers and famous for its cement and count- 
less other products. Building permits in the 
last 6 years have doubled those of the pre- 
vious 22 years. The city’s population now 
exceeds 250,000. 


Bn water needs of this rapidly growing 
city, one of the great industrial centers of 
the United States, have been supplied by 
The Birmingham Water Works Company, 
one of the subsidiaries of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company, fot 
forty-five years. 





Few securities have ever been considered 
sounder than those of successful and grow- 
ing utility properties. In addition to its 
electric companies, its group of forty water 
works utilities provide a sound basis for 
the securities of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


Send for booklet devoted to the 
securities of our water companies. 
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WINDOWS 


SASH 


TILTED | 





CONTINUOUS ONE-PIECE 
WATER - PROOF HINGE 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant drafts. 


CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 


INSULATION 
When closed, insulation between sash 
ond frame protects against weather. 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 


Shade may be applied to center sash, 
with translucent glass in transom. These 
windows can be screened.on the outside. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
or Steel. All “joints strongly welded. 


| Va * rz 7 
Kawneer 
WINDOWS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICH. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
(Subsidiary) 


RUSTLESS METAL. STORE FRONTS 
DOORS AND _SEALAIR WINDOWS 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
THE SERVICE IS VALUABLE 





| and moon. 
| cried loudly, beat upon drums. On the 
| monuments of their cities, they inscribed 
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Pueblo kiva, a large room used for wor- 


| ship, for men’s sleeping quarters. On the 
| walls were 1,000-year-old paintings done 


in black & white with severe “modern- 
istic” lines. Investigating below the first 


| kiva, Dr. Martin discovered another older 
| one, whose mud walls were painted like a 


prehistoric pot with pictures of lightning, 
rain and clouds. The ancient firepits were 
still filled with fine grey wood ash. Oldest 
material found in Lowry Ruin is estimated 
to date back 30 centuries. 


Central America. Six years ago Dr. 
Herbert Joseph Spinden, authority on 
Mayan culture, figured out the Mayan 
calendar, was puzzled by strange hiero- 
glyphics which he could not explain. Re- 
cent study of temple inscriptions has 
shown these strange signs to be the rec- 
ords of eclipses. 

When the Mayan people saw an eclipse 
2,500 yr. ago, they thought a demon was 
having his lunch, was chewing up the sun 
To frighten him away they 


dates with signs, one for sun darkness, 
one for moon death. Figuring from the 
collected data, Mayan scientists learned 
to foretell eclipses, warned witchdoctors 
when to make their magic. If the demon 
failed to worry the sun or moon, Mayans 
rejoiced, congratulated their witch doc- 
tors, their scientists. 

In a ditch near Mexico City, Pandurang 
Khankloje, Hindu archeologist, last week 
found Chalchihuitlicue, Goddess of Water. 
Chalchihuitlicue is made of stone 33 ft. 
high, 20 ft. thick, largest idol ever found 
in America. To move it out of its ditch 


| will require the building of a railroad. 


Although probably older than Aztec civili- 
zation, the fantastic carving, the original 
paint are still visible. 

In China. In Choukoutien Cave, near 
Peiping, members of an expedition led by 


| Dr. Davidson Black for the Geological 
| Survey of China found the scattered frag- 
| ments of a skull. Last year in the same 


cave they had discovered part of a female 
skull which they deduced to be that of a 


| Dawn Woman (Time, Dec. 23). Care- 


fully, like children with a puzzle, anthro- 
pologists fitted each little fragment of the 
new find together. When they were fin- 
ished they had almost the entire skull of 
a young man. Peiping man and woman 
seemed to be much the same except that 
the female skull was thicker than the 


| male. The nasal orifice showed that the 
| nose had been broad and flat. 


In the Gobi. From a single jawbone, 
scientists have long tried to picture a 


| platybelodon, the giant mastodon which 


scooped up its food like a steam shovel 
with jaws 6 ft. in diameter. This sum- 
mer, while hunting for the Peiping man’s 
ancestor, Roy Chapman Andrews, on his 
fifth (and “last”) expedition to the Gobi 
desert, stumbled on a platybelodon grave- 
yard, dug up enough bones to fill many a 
museum. Poking about the shores of an 
inland sea near the outer border of Mon- 
golia, Dr. Andrews found 15 baby platy- 
belodons apparently deserted by their 
parents when they had been trapped in a 
bog some three million years ago. Digging 
in a swamp a short distance away, Dr. 
Andrews discovered the parents, 30 im- 
condition. 


-up their mammoth, 
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Last week he emerged from the Gobi, 
reached troubled Peiping, announced: “As 
regards the number of specimens found, 
when the expedition returns at the begin- 
ning of October it will be possible to make 
some announcements of great scientific 
interest.” 

In Czechoslovakia. The Paleonto- 
logical Institute of Brno, Moravia, ex- 
pects to open shortly with the finest col- 
lection of extinct animals in the world. 
Because the Institute needs more money, 
a Dr. Stehlik, Moravian paleontologist, 
plans to go into the mammoth busi- 
ness, utilizing Czechoslovakia’s espe- 
cially rich deposits. Before the Institute 
scientists can fill an order, they must dig 
clean the bones 
thoroughly, wash them in a solution of 
chloric acid and water. When the bones 
are dry, they must treat them with glue, 
coat them with shellac. The price of a 
complete mammoth is $30,000 f. o. b. 
Czechoslovakia. 

In Moravia, there are 100 places ex- 
ceptionally rich in diluvial deposits. Every 
year the Czechoslovakian Government 
gives large sums of money for the excava- 
tion of these paleontological treasure 
houses. The new Institute is designed 
especially to be a centre for such activities. 
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FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 





COAT OF ARMS 





CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 





56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
HONORE, PARIS 





AMSTERDAM BERLIN 








RERADIC” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen Grid, 
all-electric, A. C. Setsin beautiful Consoles—also 
battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 35 CHICAGO 
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A NEV == 
IDENTIFICATION MARK 


For the UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
and its Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies 








HE Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation hold in common 

this simple ideal of service—constantly to seek improve- 
ments for their products, and to make these products 
available on a basis that assures a full measure of value. 
The new mark here introduced to you stands for this 
ideal of service and is a sign of quality. In future adver- 
tising and promotion work, it will be used in connec- 
tion with the well known symbols of this Company. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF BLACK AND GALVANIZED SHEETS, AUTOMOBILE SHEETS, 
SPECIAL SHEETS, TIN AND TERNE PLATES 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 








_— — PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES —— —$_—— 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. THR LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY Cyciong Fence COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
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HELPS PHOENIX HOSIERY SOLVE THEIR PROBLEM OF 


AMERICAN 


AIR 


FILTERS 


COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 















TRADE mac 


Reed Air 


TRACE ™ 


Silt ers én 


MIDWEST 


TRADE MARK 


Free Literature 
Get our free books on 
air filters in uses in 
which you are interest- 
ed. Mail the coupon 
today. No obligation. 





QUALITY-MASS PRODUCTION 


WITH growth of plant and produdtion, and the 
increasing problem of dust, maintenance of high 
quality in mass produ@tion is an acute problem. 
The Phoenix Hosiery Company, of Milwaukee, | 
has solved the problem through the use of 
American Air Filters, which are capable of pro- 
viding their plant with 150,000 cubic feet of 
clean air a minute. According to a guaranteed 
survey made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, the 
cleanliness and improved condition of the pack- 
aged produ& have been reflected in increased 
sales. Maintenance costs have been reduced. 
Employee health and efficiency have increased. 





| 
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Important Industries and Buildings Users in Every City 


Air filters prote& products, employees and plants; 
banks and valuables in bank vaults; schools, 
school equipment and school children; stores, 
merchandise, customers and good will in the 
leading industries and buildings in every city. 
Air filters are just as necessary to your interests 
as they are to these. AMERICAN AIR FILTER 
COMPANY, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


American Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
: 155 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

| Please send literature regarding the appli- 
cation of modern air filters. Use in which 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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City 


State 


| d-r-r-r-aggy dance.” 


| it the 


MISCELLANY 


____ “Tre brings all things.” 





Dancemasters 


Seven hundred limber-limbed men and 
wumen walked past a box in the rococo 
ballroom of Manhattan’s Hotel Commo- 
dore last fortnight and put into it small 
bits of paper. When all had filed by the 
box was removed, opened and the bits 
of paper sorted. Presently Thomas M. 
Sheehy of Chicago rose and in a hushed 
silence read a list of names and a list of 
dances. Thus were announced four dances 
and one novelty (from a field of 60) which 
the Dancing Masters of America have 
officially elected to sponsor and will en- 
deavor to popularize throughout the land. 


Fast fox-trot and tango were won by a 
red-cheeked Scot with a pronounced burr, 
Roger McEwan of Glasgow. With his 
sister Alice he jogged and pranced through 
the fast fox-trot (he calls it the Quick- 


| step). Swifter than that of 1929, it has 





Wide World 
DANCEMASTER SHEEHY & DAUGHTER 
“A return of grace and dignity.” 


more jigs, zig-zags, flickers, turns and 
quarter-turns. One turn, for its peculiar 
twist, he calls the Lock & Key. Music 54 
bars to the minute supplies the rhythms. 

Vastly different was the McEwans’ slow 
tango. Executed by Scots, it is a French 
adaptation from the Argentine and _ is, 
according to its creator, “a ver-r-r-a 
Because of its poly- 
glot source it was named The International 
Tango. Lazy in tempo—32 bars to the 
minute—its slowness is compensated by 
twists and spins. 

For their University Drag, slow fox-trot 
honors went to a mother & son, Mrs. Anna 
L. Keenan and Walter Keenan of Phila- 
delphia, who described it as “a sort of 
Rudy Vallée fox-trot. . . . And don’t call 
‘Varsity Drag,’ please. It’s the 
University, and a very dignified dance.” 
Principal features are an erect body bent 
slightly forward and the slow drag of the 
feet from back to front after each step. 
Collegiate jiggers will dance it with a 
slight bend of the knee. Conservatives 
will do it with more dignity, legs straight. 
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Oil com panies 


ARE buying 


HUMAN 


Publishing Office 
1213 West Third St. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


World Building 
TULSA, Oklahoma 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


342 MadisonAvenue 
NEW YORK 
Gulf Building 
HOUSTON, Texas 


Earnings justify it... . 
Heightened competition compels it 


NFORMATION as to what, where and 
why, gladly furnished sales-managers 


on request. 


When writing include complete list of the 


products you manufacture. 






INTEREST ASSURES READER-INTEREST 


As an illustration of the scale of oil industry 
purchasing, the oil refineries of this country are spending 
over one hundred million dollars in 1930 on mainte- 
nance alone. Close to another hundred million 
dollars is being spent for new and additional refinery 
construction. Included in this enormous expenditure 
are such items as air compressors, engines, boilers, elec- 
tric motors, packing, paint, rubber and fabric hose, valves, 


lighting fixtures, wire and a host of other commodities. 





Your hand is Steadier 










Hurray! 
“Bull’s Eye!” 


T summer home or hotel—in 
camp or woods—in mountain, 


country or shore resort, the Colt 
“Woodsman” model .22 caliber, 10 


shot Automatic Pistol provides a wel- 
come source of competitive recreation 
for men and women guests. Safe, accurate, 


dependable, a little practice makes for sur- 
For, like all Colt Revolvers 


and Automatic Pistols, the “Woodsman” 
is forged from carefully chosen steels, machined, fin- 
ished, fitted and targeted by expert hands, the thou- 
sand operations, of which two hundred are gauge and 
visual inspection, faithfully following the ninety-four 
year old Colt traditions of perfection in manufacture. 
Test target accompanies this Arm. A worthy com- 
panion, too, for trail or trap-line, for small game or 
destructive pests. Economical, using the .22 long rifle, 
rim fire cartridge. Colt’s Safety Slide Lock, when set 
in safety position, positively locks both hammer and 


prising skill. 


slide, effectually preventing accidental discharge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD CONN., 


U.S.A. 










Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shooting problems 
and in organizing a local Re- 


volver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 
historical, instructive, descrip- 
tive Fire Arms Manual, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Write for 
Catalog No. 25. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








IMPORTED FROM LONDON 


Distilled especially for the 
Matchless for flavor. 


tilleries by old world craftsmen. 





HOLLOWAY 


- ONDON a 





American market. 
Preferred by European con- 
noisseurs since 1630. Made in century old dis- 
For summer try 
this: Use tall lemonade glass, 1; Holloway’s Lon- - 
don Dry, teaspoon Nuyens’ Grenadine, lime or 
lemon, cracked ice, fill glass with charged water. 


For Sale by all good Grocers and Delicatessens. 
If They Cannot Supply You Write Direct. 
DORF & CO. Inc., 350 W. 31st St., N.Y. 


Imported by 





Big Ben 
Parliament 
Building and 
Westminster 
Bridge 
London 
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LONDON 
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Dream Waltz of a Newark matron 
(Mrs. Edna R. Passapae) and a Brooklyn 
dance-master (A. J. Weber) was adopted 
as the official waltz of the year, demon- 
strated by President Sheehy and _ his 
daughter Katherine. Tempo is slower 
than the famed Boston Waltz, the steps 
are long and combine waltz, hesitation and 
running movements. “Long dresses,” de- 
clared Matron Passapae, “are bringing 
back the waltz because its gliding smooth 
steps are the ones that look best for young 
women in the new attire.” 

In the novelty class, Oscar Duryea & 
wife of New York won with their Conver- 
sation, quickly nicknamed Speakeasy 
Promenade by onlookers. Male and fe- 
male take an open position and dart and 
duck at one another in a burlesque of 
bussing. 

Interested spectators during the week- 
long convention were dapper Bill Robin- 
son, Negro, who at 52 wears rakishly the 
undisputed crown of king of all living 
tap-dancers; Ziegfeld’s Harriet Hoctor, S. 
L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel, famed Balletman 
Chester Hale, Dancers Patricia Bowman, 
Grace Dufay, Evelyn La Tour, Ramon & 
Rosita, Adelaide Hall. 


Old in years, the _— Masters of 
America enjoyed their season of greatest 
prestige five years ago when the Charles- 
ton craze was at its zenith. Before that 
the Dancing Masters had‘been compara- 
tively a small organization. But the im- 
petus given dancing by the crazy Negro 
jazz-jig was felt by hordes of people who 
had never before trod a ballroom floor. 
Schools by the hundreds mushroomed all 
over the land. Applicants deluged Dancing 
Masters for membership. Today they are 
the largest professional group in the world. 

Since the Charleston died, the Dancing 
Masters have waned in importance. Each 
year they have continued to give ex cathe- 
dra notice of what the U. S. shall dance, 
but more and more they follow and do 
not lead. For the Dancing Masters well 
know now that it is not their fiat that calls 
the turn in U. S. dancesteps, but such 
creations as Gilda Gray’s Shimmy, Bill 
Robinson’s tapping, George White’s Black 


| Bottom, Schwab & Mandel’s Varsity Drag, 


such agencies as Tin-Pan Alley, the phono- 
graph—and most of all—the radio. With 


| their ears (and legs) attuned to change, 





the Dancing Masters this year have noted 
that radio is plugging mostly languorous 
waltzes and slow exotic tango-tunes. Thus 
no one was surprised when President 
Sheehy manifestoed: “It is a return of 
grace and dignity to the ballroom that is 
on its way. ... The popularity of soft, 
crooning melodies and the return to favor 
of the long skirt have paved the way for 
the waltz. Furthermore, the middle-aged 
and elderly are tired of being ignored as 
in the passing era of jerky jazz dancing 
and are insisting upon steps that do not 
try to make a jumping jack of the broker 
and high kicking gal out of the grand- 
mother.” 

About the Moochi which London’s Im- 
perial (Dance) Society is preparing for 
release in October as a “sensation,” the 
Dancing Masters maintained a discreet 
silence. It was demonstrated at the Com- 
modore, but mindful of the Imperial So- 
ciety’s warning that it must not be pirated, 
they did nothing officially about it. 
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TIME TABLE. 
COMING 


National Affairs | 


Sept. 2-9—Convention of the Interna- 
tional Law Association; in Manhattan. 

Sept. 8-20o—Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry & Animal Indus- 
try; at Washington. 

Sept. 17—Celebration of the 300th an- 
niversary of settlement of Boston; in 
Boston. 

Sept. 21-27—Celebration of 300th an- | 
niversary of founding of Jersey City; at 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Foreign News 

Sept. 1o—Convention of League of 
Nations Assembly; at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Sept. 15—Twenty-sixth birthday of 
Prince Umberto of Italy. 

Sept. 15—International Cocktail Shak- 
ers’ Competition in London. 

Sept. 16—Independence Day in Mexico. 

Sept. 18-21—Congress of Fipac (Feé- 
dération Interalliée des Anciens Combat- 
tants); at Washington. 











Aeronautics 

Sept. 6—Close of Fifth International 
Air Congress; auspices of the Royal Aero 
Club; at The Hague, Holland. 

Sept. 6-8—International aeronautics ex- 
hibition; at Stockhoim, Sweden. 

Sept. 11-27—Annual national Air Tour 
for Edsel B. Ford Reliability Trophy. 
Start: Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 13, 14—Dedication of Williamson 
Johnson municipal airport; at Duluth, 
Minn. 





Science 

Sept. 3-10—Conierence of the British 
Association for the Advancement ot 
Science; at Bristol, England. 

Sept. 8-15—Eightieth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society; at Cincinnati. 

Sept. 18-23—Meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Sept. 18, 19, at the 
University of California, Berkeley; Sept. 
20, 21 at Stanford University, Palo Alto; 
Sept. 22, 23 at California Institute of 
‘Vechnology, Pasadena. 

Medicine 

Sept. 4-6—Meeting of the American 
Urological Society (western branch); at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 4-6—Meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Oto-Ophthalmological Society; at Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 

Sept. 15-17—Meeting of the American 
Association of Obstetricians, Gynecolo- 
gists & Abdominal Surgeons; at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 

Sept. 23-26—Meeting of the American 
em Ray Society; at West Baden, 

nd. 





Religion 

Sept. 23, 24—Rosh Hashona (Jewish 
New Year). 

Art 


_ Sept. 7-14—Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Architects; at Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 


TIME 


Does 
COMPETITION 
CALL OUT 
YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 


SHOOT | 
FOR “HAPPY-MOUTH” 
WITH COOLER SMOKE 


When you’re two down at the turn and it’s birdies that 
count... do you turn to your cigarettes for support? 
That’s the time to try Spud? A pack a round... it 
doesn’t matter... Spud’s cooler smoke always keeps your 
mouth and throat in their natural moist-comfort ...Spud’s 
clean, cooler smoke holds and heightens your enjoyment 
of Spud’s full tobacco blend. Come on, smoke through a 
Spud pack! You'll discover this inimitable new freedom in 
old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 


20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





MENTHOL~COOLED CIGARETTES 
JUDGE SPUD .. . . Not ¥ a gotten... continued cool- 
by first puff, but by first ~ : ness heightens enjoyment 
pack. Surprise soon for- OBAne sven EE of full tobacco flavor. 
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Pastes Papers in 
Twinkling 


Draw Grip Spreader across the paper 
as you would a pencil—it’s as quick 
as that—only instead ofa pencil line 
you spread a narrow band of muci- 
lage. LePage’s new-Grip Spreader 
Mucilage Package is shaped to fit 
the hand. It has a rubber cap with 
a self-closing slit that makes it as 
easy to spread as with a brush. It 
contains a powerful high-grade 
mucilage. Easier and quicker to 
use. Always ready. Keeps fin- 
gers of user clean. No loss by 
evaporation. Can’t spillif up- 
set. For home or office. Get a 
bottle and try it. If not found 
locally we will send you one 
Grip Spreader direct upon 
receipt of 10 cents. Russia 
Cement Co., 753 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass.— 
makers of LePage’s Glue. 


LE PAGE S' 


GRIP SPREADER 
MUCILAGE 











| 
| 


CURIOUS 


BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints. . . 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 





Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sept. 12-21—International philatelic ex- | 
hibition in Berlin. 


Music 


Sept. r1—Opening of eighth annual 
season of the San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation; in San Francisco. Feature: 





U. S. premiére of Ravel’s “L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges.” 


Business 
Sept. 9-11—Sixth international 
conference; at Liége, Belgium. 
Sept. 15—Opening of nineteenth session 
of the International Statistical Institute; 
at Tokyo, Japan. 


wool 


Sept. 15—22—Annual convention of the | 


National Association of Retail Druggists; 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 22-27—Annual radio 
Madison Garden, Manhattan. 


Sport 

GOLF 

Sept. 22-27—National amateur cham- 
pionship; at Merion Cricket Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

PoLo 


show at 


Sept. 6, 10, 13—International matches | 


at Meadow Brook, L. I. 
TENNIS 


Sept. 6—National championships at 


| West Side Tennis Club; Forest Hills, L. I. 
| Sept. 19—Pacific Southwest champion- | 


ships; at Los Angeles, Calif. 
YACHTS 


Sept. 11-13—Great Lakes Star cham- | 


pionships; at Chicago, IIl. 
Sept. 13-25—America’s Cup matches; 
off Newport, R. I. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


PARTNER—David 





DANCING Belasco’s 


comedy of Eros. There is a seduction scene | 


in an airplane high above San Sebastian 
(Tim_E, Aug. 18). 


Lost SHEEP—The complications which | 


follow a minister’s renting a house of ill 
repute (TIME, May 19). 
LysistRATA—Purporting to demonstrate 


| how women can end war; from the Greek 
of Aristophanes (Time, May 19). 


S7rrictLy DisHONORABLE — Naughty | 
(Tim_E, Sept. 30). 
Tue GREEN Pastures—Before and 


after Moses was a little child. The best 
show in town (Time, March 10). 
Tue Last Mire—How it feels to an- 
ticipate electrocution (Time, Feb. 24). 
THE First Mrs. Fraser—Very smart; 


| very entertaining (TIME, Jan. 13). 


Musical—Garrick GarEeTies (TIME, 


: | June 16); Eart CARROLL VANITIES (TIME, 
| July 14); Fryinc Hicu (Time, March 


17). 


Best Pictures 


For THE Derrense—Effective melo- 
drama based on the career of the late 
Criminal Lawyer William J. Fallon (Time, 
Aug. 4). 


Mosy Dicx—John Barrymore appro- | 


priately tempestuous as Peg-Leg Ahab 
(Time, Aug. 25). 

Ox_p EncLisH—George Arliss’s heart of 
oak succumbs to brandy in a Galsworthy 
story (Time, Sept. 1). 

Romance—Greto Garbo in a love story 
of the mauve decade (Time, Sept. 1). 





Daring 1929, forty-seven new 
industries of substantial size 
started operations in the thriv- 
ing citiesjustoutside of Chicago 
.. . Unrivalled transportation, 
accessible raw materials, 
unlimited power and fuel are 
among the advantages of this 
area... Write for “Northern 
Illincis — Its Commerce and 
Industry”—a booklet contain- 
ing interesting facts about this 
Company and the thriving 
territory it serves. 





| PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


| OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 square 
miles, including the Metropolitan Area 
into which Chicago is growing. 


To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway- 


here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass’n hotel. At Copley Sa., | 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5 


EL LENOX 


and HOTEL BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 








CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
+ DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 
| The regular quarterly dividend, for the 
third quarter of 1930, of seventy-five 
cents per share, on the common stock 
of Chrysler Corporation, has been de- 
clared, payable September 30, 1930, to - 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 2, 1930. 
B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 
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Business in the Bystreets* 

ANGEL PAvEMENT—J. B. Priestley— 
Harper ($3). 

Through the dingy parts of London, 
beloved of authors and others, pleasantly 
rambles this latest novel of J. B. Priestley. 
Characters and plot are both unexciting 
and vaguely familiar, but their simplicity 
is followed out with such a happy fertility 
of notions that one spends hour upon hour 
completely pleased. There is much 
reminiscent of Dombeys and Forsytes, but 
this book is content with a more humble 
standard of artistic verity, and if for that 
reason the thousands are less appreciative, 
the tens of thousands will be the more 
delighted. 

Angel Pavement is a dock-tailed street 
shuffled in somewhere in E. C. 1 or E. C. 
2, and one of the forgotten firms upon 
it is Twigg & Dersingham, Veneers and 
Inlays. Upon this languishing business 
bursts James Golspie, breezy and bump- 
tious, fresh from the Baltic with the sole 
agency for foreign inlays and veneers 
procurable at a fabulous economy. In a 
day affairs are metamorphosed. Impres- 
sionable young Dersingham (Twigg is 
dead) makes a vague sort of manager out 
of Golspie, who scorns a_ partnership, 
Prosperity descends upon the stuffy office. 
Everyone is cheered, and if Smeeth, 


withered cashier, Lilian Matfield, con- 
descending stenographer, or Turgis, 


scrawny young clerk, could any of them 
fatten they would do it. 

Golspie proves to be a not unmixed 
blessing. His roaring conceit disturbs the 
office and is incompatible with Dersing- 
ham’s_ public-school rationale. When 
Golspie’s handsome daughter Lena ap- 
pears she shows also that conscience does 
not run in the family, for she amuses 
herself at the expense of the lowly but 
amorous Turgis. Unable to see the fun, 
one night Turgis nearly strangles her, to 
his own and the reader’s great surprise. 
For that evening he wallows in the melan- 
choly of a murderer, and afterwards in 
that of a jobless man. Solace comes to 
him, however, in the unbeautiful Poppy 
Sellers, second-string stenographer. 

Had his exit been later, it would have 
been less dramatic. Dersingham,  sus- 
picious of his ungentlemanly manager, has 
tried to purloin the Baltic agency for 
himself. But Golspie is too quick for him, 
and he manages so that Dersingham finds 
his firm caught in fatal advance contracts 
with prices of foreign stock raised pro- 
hibitively. At this juncture Golspie, with 
the resuscitated Lena, embarks for South 
America, while Miss Matfield, who had 
finally consented to a weekend trip with 
her tycoon, forlornly looks for him at 
Victoria station, waiting to be seduced. 
The book closes with glimpses of the 
Smeeth and Dersingham families, sitting 
about the collapsed business and hoping 
for a fall of manna, while Golspie floats 
vociferously down the Thames. 


The Significance. Author Priestley 
writes freshly and smiles frequently. But 
his humor and facility engender their 
allied failings, and the book never bites 
through to reality. Lacking the sincere 
emotionalism of Dickens, he yet does not 
reach the labored truth of Galsworthy, 
though he has learned from both. Still 
his lively perceptions create a very read- 
able and satisfying counterfeit of life. 
Accomplished craftsman, he has an excel- 
lent understanding of the novelist’s pro- 
fession, a less imposing knowledge of the 
art. 

The Author. John Boynton Priestley, 
born in Yorkshire in 1894, lived through 
the whole of the War in the Duke of 
Wellington’s and Devon regiments and re- 
turned to England- to marry and write. 
His output is varied and considerable, 
from white-collar journalism to green- 
visor scholarship, but he never wandered 
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JouN boynton PRIESTLEY 


Dickens and Galsworthy taught him to 
counter feit. 


far or long from humorous subjects, pub- 
lishing The English Comic Characters, 
Laughing, and even choosing George 
Meredith of the Comic Spirit for a con- 
tribution to English Men of Letters. He 
followed the big footprints of Max Beer- 
bohm and the little ones of Shaw around 
the office of the Saturday Review as its 
regular essayist, and then produced The 
Good Companions, which sold 100,000 
copies in England and almost as many 
more in the U. S. Now an anxious group 
of eyes, many of them feminine, awaits 
his next, while he amuses himself with 
amiable reflections and the less responsible 
games. He can put the march theme of 
Brahms’ First Symphony into words, does 
so in this novel. Among his other books 
are: The Old Dark House, Brief Di- 
versions, Open House. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 





Danse Macabre 


THe Dance or YoutH—Hermann 
Sudermann—Liveright ($2.50). 

Unless German youth has been ill- 
served by the late great Author Suder- 
mann (and by many another post-War 
German author) the young men & maidens 
beyond the Rhine are seeing life kalei- 
doscopically, topsy-turvy. The Dance of 
Youth which Sudermann describes is an 
unbeautiful, jazzy, galvanic fox-trot. 

Annemarie (“Stumpy”) Liidicke, 16, 
short, plump, Teutonically attractive, is 
the youngest daughter of a Berlin con- 
fectioner. Her elder sister Gudrun “leads 
her own life,” comes in at all hours. Half- 
Brother Herbert, onetime War pilot, pre- 
tends to be a dentist’s chauffeur but is 
actually a gigolo. Stumpy, in the quiet 
midst of so much mysterious sophistica- 
tion, wants to get out into the world and 
have some for herself. Brother Herbert 
gets her a job as assistant to his dentist, 
sinister Dr. Shadow, who is accustomed to 
while away half-hours in the X-ray room 
with eager female patients. Stumpy, eager 
too, is initiated in her turn. 

Stumpy falls in love, with Fritz, high- 
minded agricultural student who soon bids 
her an eternal and virginal farewell be- 
cause he is poor. Then one of Dr. 
Shadow’s rare male patients, solid, middle- 
aged Herr Gerberding, makes Stumpy an 
honorable proposal. Fluttered, she ac- 
cepts. But Half-Brother Herbert dis- 
covers his sister can dance. Together they 
put on a show, in the second part of 
which Stumpy appears almost technically 
naked, and panics the crowd. It is too 
much for Student Fritz, who has been 
watching,  glistening-eyed, from the 
darkened stalls; now he knows that 
Stumpy is a good girl. Stumpy, who can 
never say no, gives her respectable fiancé 
the go-by, marries impetuous Fritz. 

The Dance of Youth (published in 
Germany in 1928) is Author Sudermann’s 
last book. He died in Berlin two years 
ago, aged 71. Shortly after his death his 
publishers announced that Frau Sorge 
(translated as Dame Care) had reached 
the record German sale of 300,000. It is 
the September choice of the Book League 
of America. 

— 


Mr. Bennett’s Bothers 

JouRNAL oF THINGS NEW AND OLD— 
Arnold Bennett—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

That hotel troubles, things eaten for 
meals, insomnia, should become important 
because Author Bennett records them, is 
very doubtful. Yet these extracts from 
his diaries are published, and in them one 
finds painstakingly described insomnia, 
things eaten for meals, hotel troubles. 
He does include other affairs: nighttime 
excursions on a stormy Lago di Garda,’ 
anecdotes of the provinces, occasional 
bits of undoubted beauty inattentively 
written. Here and there, too, are observa- 
tions with a little meaning, amusing 
thoughts, with a few ill-assorted con- 
clusions to leaven the unnourishing loaf. 
But in the main he lists what is, what is 
not, and this process being pointed to no 
end, no end is achieved. Artists of a 
photographic stripe are not prepossessing 
in their shirtsleeves. Lovers of the all- 
season Bennett will relish this book, but 
lovers of Katherine Mansfield will writhe. 
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DEXSTAR MANIFOLD 


CUTS TYPING 
TIME IN HALF 


phew houses and professional 


people everywhere are stepping up 
office efficiency by cutting down typing 
time and filing space. The use of Dexstar 
thin manifold papers hes played an im- 
portant part in this wer against waste. 


Made of finest rag content, these sturdy 
papers are yet so thin that with them 
typists can make more carbon copies at 


one typing than with any other paper. 
In fact, with Dexster 
Manifold Number 5, 
as many as twenty cop- 
ies are not unusual. This 
fine paper —- one of a 
long line of highest 
grade, thin, business pa- 
pers— is literally revolu- 
tionizing office duplica- 
ting work. 

Of such quality thet it 
may be written on with 
pen and ink, Dexstar 
Manifold is often print- 
ed or embossed and 
used as personal station- 
Mery. 

Write for information 
end semples of the vari- 
E ous grades and colors. 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Department D-3 
WINDSOR LOCKS) -:- CONNECTICUT 


Peper mekers since 1835. 





| Shaw at 


| Book by an Actress 


_Chinaboy Looks At London 


THe Mirror oF Konc Ho—Ernest 
Bramah—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Kong Ho, visiting London to study Oc- 
cidental civilization, reports his inability 
to understand it in a series of flowery let- 
| ters to his Venerable Sire in Yuen-ping. 
The English language, customs, institu- 
tions perplex him. There is no ancestor- 
worship, no dog-eating. The Underground 
confuses him, also Wordsworth: “. . . He 
had encountered a wild maiden in the 
| woods, who had steadfastly persisted that 
| she was one of a band of Seven... . 
| Though unable to cause their appearance, 
| she had gone through a most precise ex- 
amination at his hands without deviating 
in the least particular, whereupon, dis- 


| trusting the outcome of the strife, the 


person who was relating the adventure had 
withdrawn breathless. . . . Those present 
approved of the solitary maiden’s discreet 
stratagem.” It is all very delightful, more 
literary, but not much heavier than Wal- 
lace Irwin’s famed Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy. The reader is never quite cer- 
tain which hemisphere is being satirized. 





© 








ACTORS—AND PEOPLE—Peggy Wood— 
Appleton ($2.50). 

Singer, dancer, actress, poet’s wife (she 
is Mrs. John Van Alstyn Weaver), Peggy 
Wood here launches bravely forth on a 
group of character sketches of celebrities. 
She recounts her persistent pursuit and 
final tracking down of George Bernard 
Stresa, and follows that with 
| reminiscences of Emma Calvé, “greatest 
of Carmens,” under whom she studied. 
But shortly the book takes a turn, and in 
a much more natural fashion Actress 
Wood writes of the theatre she has 
known. The personality of different audi- 


| ences, how certain characteristics appear 


on certain evenings—the lethargy of the 
dinner-filled ones, the hopelessness of the 
bronchial ones. Due honor is paid to Ac- 
| tors’ Equity in adjusting matters for 
| puzzled actresses, particularly in arrang- 
ing satisfactorily for alien companies so 
that foreign salary scales should not upset 
Broadway. The final chapter is an ap- 
proving discourse on the talkie, conclud- 
ing with the optimistic thought that “the 
legitimate theatre will survive; it has sur- 
vived so much before now that even in- 
ventions cannot kill it.” 


Leaves of Pampas 


TALES 
Frank, 


FROM THE ARGENTINE—Waldo 
Editor—Farrar && Rinehart 





($3.50). 

With this oddly grouped collection of 
seven strange tales, literature of the 
Argentine makes its bow to the U. S 
people under the watchful eye of Waldo 
Frank. Editor Frank explains his selec- 
tions, places them historically, with a 
confusing foreword and clearer prefatory 
notes. After his explanations are read and 
forgotten the stories may speak for them- 
selves, which they do in strenuous voices. 
Their unifying characteristic is a certain 
incoherence, which, in addition to vio- 
lently poetic phrasing, makes it often 
difficult to tell what is happening. But 
though their literary quality fluctuates, 
their dramatic intensity seldom falters. 


The first, “Laucha’s Marriage” by 
Payro, is an amusing tale of the marital 
troubles of a gaucho, one of the cowboy- 
hobo-adventurers that are the famed type 
of the Argentine. These pampas raga- 
muffins vary from the romantic Douglas 
Fairbanks variety to the bloody, vengeful 
Facundo of actual life, brutally character- 
ized in a sketch by Argentine’s great man 
Sarmiento. Again, in “Death of a 
Gaucho,” one of these wild plainsmen is 
a mad patriot, storming a hundred Royal- 
ist soldiers in the night and dying slowly 
of numberless swordcuts with a muttered 
“Vive la patria.” This last story is fiercely 
harsh and colorful. 

The remaining four are of lesser timber. 
“Holiday in Buenos Aires” describes that 
city in the sixties. “The Devil in Pago 
Chico” is the tale of a fire in the pampas 
grass. “Rosaura” is a cruelly sensitive 
story of a young girl’s hopeless love and 
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WALDO FRANK 





Doris Ulinann 


... South America in small doses. 


suicide, so feverish that it quivers between 
bright beauty and absurdity. The last 
of the seven, “The Return of Anaconda,” 
carries a boa constrictor down the Parana 
River in a flood, has the jungle talking, 
raises the gooseflesh. All the stories are 
delicately translated by Anita Brenner, 
gain spice in the weird black-and-whites 
of Mordecai Gorelik. 

The Editor. Waldo David Frank 
celebrated his forty-first birthday Aug. 
25 by making more plans for presenting 
South American literature to the U. S. in 
small doses. Ten or more books of which 
this is the first, are to appear and bring 
the best from Brazil, Peru, Chile, and 
others, culled by him, edited by him. 
Since leaving Yale in 1911 with B.A., 
M.A. and Phi Beta Kappa key, he has 
applied his erratic literary ability to many 
matters. With the publication of Virgin 
Spain in 1926 his name as a Spanish 
authority was made, his interest in things 
Spanish determined. Since then he has 
lectured throughout South America, been 
received with great enthusiasm. Between 
times he has written books, essays, wrote 
a discerning preface to Plays of Moliére 
for the Modern Library. 
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Be 


Ty 1908, 


even America’s finest automobile 
had scarcely beg un to crowd the 
horse out of the picture —as the 
Pierce- Arrow painting below 
evidences. Twenty- two years 
later another ar tist gives his con- 
ception of the same scene, along- 


side—and the relative impor 


tance of today’s Pierce- Arrow, 





EOPLE who regard automobiles 


as accessories to luxurious 
travel—as distinguished from 
the great democracy of ‘‘motor tour- 


ists’’ are apt to exercise a nice dis- 


crimination in the cars they drive,the 


places they visit, whom they meet. 


It is more than a coincidence that 
among such people, the well-bred 
presence of Pierce-Arrow owners is 
usually to be remarked. 

The preference which belongs to 
Pierce-Arrow is no social whim, but 


rather a recognition of that patrician 


quality which has for years been in- 


herent in America’s finest motor car. 


Today’s Pierce-Arrows are en- 
dowed with a grace and a modishness, 
and a luxuriousness of appointment, 
which the most distinguished de- 


signers of Europe must envy —and 


5 


do, indeed, emulate. 


Yet with all their costly hand- 
wrought perfections, these cars carry 
no penalty of over-price. At present 
figures, Pierce-Arrows represent the 


outstanding values of today’s fine car 


market. 


lEFRQE-ARROW 


THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS «+132 TO 144-INCH WHEELBASES -« - $2695 TO $6250 AT BUFFALO 
(Custom-built Models up to $10,000 





BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE 


When fempted fo over-indulge 


“Reach for a Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all 
things, even in smoking. Avoid that 
future shadow* by avoiding over- 
indulgence, if you would maintain 
that modern, ever-youthful fig- 
ure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cig- 


arette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—"IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 
less irritating to your throat. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge. ‘Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





